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More Mite A edle a8 
Trerelting flences, che ig elt 
vated; did the Rt" improved, 48 certhüt 
Iy that of Man. H 15100 Fyſtems have 
been invented H Ho- mat) beides writs 
ten'upon thisfubſedt 1 And wt a multi- 
tude of R4fa1618 vole the few truths 
chat Have beck publiſhed taetebn np 
Let us take A cufſbry view of the hiſto“ 
ry of this paft of Human knowledge. 
1 Men firſt entered dn the Mittly of na- 
türe, Man has bebt the” particular bbfect 
of their enquiries, A fubje& ſd noble 
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aud .o intereſting; Was "tos nPertant not p 


: to engage their chief attention. But 4b 
they wete deſtitute of every/Tigltt, theit 
knowledge of Man, as of the reſt of ih 
utiiverfe, was confined to a few'ſuperficial 
and ' idipeife&  obſervitions. ''The- fr 
who made Man their ſtudy; uridoubtedly | 
believed him to be wholy-cofporeal and 
they who ſucceeded,” rather gueſſed, than 
demonſtrated, that ſome other ſubſtanot, 
bendes the body, entered into the com̃po- 
1 5 ſition 
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 Gtion of his being. Mankind had then 
made no curious diſquiſitions in ſcience ; 


they knew but very little.of things ; and 
metaphyſical knowledge, then in its 
dawn, could not ſupply thoſe profound 
and ſubtil arguments, which ſome modern 
philoſophers. have employed, to Prove 
that Man is not. wholly material. This 
profound ignorance, of the firſt age was 
likewiſe the lot of the ſubſequent, and 
men, for a loug time, only ſuſpected 15 
poſſeſſed a ſoul. ſo fat were they from be- 
ing able to convince themſelves, of its — 
iſtence, and ſo entirely ignorant of its na- 
ture. But let us paſs over thoſe dark and 
unknqyn ages, and deſcend to, more en- 


lightened times. 


In Greece, that nurſery, « of the arts * 


en where the faculties of the mind | 


were ſo amazingly improved in various 
branches of knowledge; philoſophers 
were continually diſcourſing of ſoul and 
ſpirit, but without annexing to theſe 
terms any idea of ſpirituality, The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, as Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pla- 


to, Diogenes, Epicurus, agreed in aflicms» 


ing the foul to be a ſpirit; but this ſpirit 
Wes > by . to e a thin ſubtil mat- 
SY, | ter. 
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ter. Thus, for want of accurate obſer⸗ 
tions, philoſophers were ſtopped ſhort in 
rheir firſt attempt, and all their know 
ledge was confined, like that of the herd 
of mankind, to the diſtinguiſhing their 
ouyn ſpecies from that of r by the 
eee the bodſ7/ 
In proceſs of time, pbibstophers m0 
EO reſearches,” but without rule, and 
without any principles to guide them 2 in- 
ſtead of previouſly examining, what they 
were deſirous to know, they began with | 
defining the matter of which they as yet 
bad no idea; aſtaniſhed at the! phenomena 
of the human mind, they repreſented Man 
rather after their own imagination, than 
after nature. Some doubted whether they 
ſhould not exalt him to the condition of 
a god; whilſt. others were for degrading 
him to a Rate inferior to the l 55 
Time, which produces ſuch revolutions 
in,opinione,, wrought, no; great altera- 
tion. and the ſcience of Man, in, pafigg 
from one country to another, carried, all 
its errors along with it, without acquirzng 
any new truth... NY 
The Grecian Ren Ml 
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tians ; nor. were the acquirements of the 
Romans, in this ſcience, greatar than thoſe 
of, the Greeks, notwithſtanding the many. 
Sos things written by Cicero, Senecn, and 
others florid; wxiters on ſthis ſubject. 
At firſt they kueu not Man; and after- 
wards could not. Priefts who. from a 
ptinciple of ſelſ intereſt, have ever made 

it their bufnets to miſlead mankipd, and; 
in the name of the Gods, to ſanctify ig · 

norance and error, feigned many abſurd 
tales concerning Man, his geneſis, his na- 
tare, and the end of his creation. From 
that time, the chimeras of fable were in- 
termixed with the feeble lights of philoſo- 
phy, already too much involved in error. 
And Man was believed to havo been forms 
ed after the inage of the gods, and hir foul” 
to be 4 partithe of the divine nature. The 
age of ignorance was of very Jong dara- 
tion. Darknefs increaſed and fables were 
multiplied? Hence Man thus bewildered 
and enfliyed to thoſe Heavefily bügbeats, 
had not eben 4 defite to kno himfelf. 
A ſhort time fihce, ſome” philoſophers, 
aſhamed of fo diſhonourable a ſervitude, 
tore of the baydaſe with which ſuperſtition 

ba gbſtracted their Gght, and turned 
. x 4 their 
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their' eyes inwards: on themſelves. Bat, 
as tho ference of Man ,was [intricate and 
myſterious, to tecover t from that darker. 
neſs in which it was then involved, it Was 

neceſſary to have recourſe to obſexyatioa. 
They therefort . contemplated Man, but 
_ contemplated him imperfoctiy. Many. 
afterwards publiſhed their thoughts upon 
this ſubject ; thoughts altogether frivolous 
and vain, and which might, fur the moſt 
part, bo reduced to ſome trivial ax ims. 
a vague and too general manner; was ROW! 
reſolved into its conſtituent parts. Theſe 
were divided and ſtudied ſeparately - Ana- 
tomiſts examined the cotporeal, an hi- 
loſaophers, the ſpiritual part: Phildſophers 
diſtinguiſhed ſentiment from thought, made 
them two ſeparate: ſciences, the know- 
ledge of the miad or intellectz and the 
knowledge of the heatt or affections; and- 
divided the two provinces bet wirt them. 
Metaphyſicians appropxiated the- formers 
3 and moral philoſophers the other. 
Among thoſe who have beſt — 
in theſe different neben- are Locke, 
Rochefoucault, and Winſlow. xx. 
MY -: 55019: Boche- 
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Riichefoobinhy has examined the paſſions. 
of the human heart, and has diſplayed their 
n and principles indifferently well. 
Locke has treated of the mental eh 
ties, and has well inveſtigated them. 
' Winſlow has conſidered the phyſical | 
part, and-has handled it much better than 
the others have the ſpiritual. - | 
Accordingly modern philoſaphers have 
ſucceeded better than the ancient. But 
their obſervations being made by men 
whoſe talents and purſuĩts were different; 


by metaphyſicians who were not anato- 


miſts, and by anatomiſts who were not 
metaphyſicians ;] theſe were therefore un- 
connected, and the ſcience of Man con- 
fiſted wholly in a number of ſcattered 
ideas. Accuſtomed to conſider the phe- 
nomena independent of their mutual con- 


nection, they, who applied themſelves to 


the ſludy of this ſcience, perceived not 


the cauſes of the reciprocal influence of 


the ſoul on the body, and even the rela- 
tions between theſe two ſubſtances, almoſt 
entirely eſcaped their obſervation. 

Doubtleſs much had been already done; 
but the chief difficulty yet remained 
to be overcome. The faculties of the 
| ſoul, 
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ſoul, and the mechaniſm of the body were | 
know, but not the whole Man as com 
pounded of both. No one had yet ac- 
counted for the fingular relations between 
the two. ſubſtances which compoſe his 
being; ſcarce any one had noticed their 
wonderful influence on each other.. 
Man therefore was conſidered as an 
enigma, as an impenetrable myſtery: Phi- 
lopher 8, poets, orators, all Expatiated on. 
that contraſt, of meanneſs and greatneſs ;. 
that medley of folly and wiſdom; thoſe: 
ſudden changes; thoſe perpetual revolu- 
tions in the ſoul, which offer themſelves 
to every ones obſervation, inſtead. of at- 
- tempting to inveſtigate them and to diſco-. 
ver their cauſes. . But this work was not 
eaſy to be performed, To render theſe. 
phenomena more, marvellous, it was ſuffi- 
cient to ſelect ſome conttaſting and ſeem=- 
ingly inconſiſtent ſituations. To elucidate 


4 


them, it was neceſſary to ſtudy Man G 5 


to ſee him in every circumſtance ; to ob- 
ſerve. carefully the reciprocal influence of 
the phyſical on the moral part, and to diſ- 
cover the reaſon of this influence. | 
This ſtudy ſeems to have been reſerved 
for 04 phyſicians whoſe profeſſion qualifies, 
; 5 them 
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them for making fuch obſervationsz and 
who, being called to relieve che ſufferings 
of mankind; ean contemplate the ſoul in 
all its various ſituations, and ſurptize: it, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in 
every degree of miſery ot greatneſs. : Ac 
_ cordingly phyficians were the firſt who 
dared to enter upon this intricate ſcience. 
Philoſophers followed their example. 
Every one formed his obſervations fe- 
parately; but as they had not gained a 
ſufficient number of principles, and did 
not unite the diſcoveries of the ana- 
tomiſt with theſe of the metaphyſiei- 
ans, they made but few; and thoſe ve- 
ry trivial obſervations. Fhe ſpitit of ſyſ- 
tem afterwards ſpread its dark veit over 
this dawn of knowledge, and the philo- 
ſophers of that age fell into the ſame er- 
rors with their predeeeſſors. Before they 
| had made a ſufficient number of proper 
obſervations, they attempted to account 
for thoſe phenomena which they obſerved, 
2nd by the little they knew, gueſſed the- 
reſt ; they built ſyſtems, and inſtead of 
deducing them from their obſervation, 
they wreſted their obſervations to quadrate | 


with their ſyſtems.” One endeavoured to 
| explain 
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explain every thing by phyſical, another 
by moral cauſts, and every one, for want 
of having eamprehended the whole, and 
by being wholly confined within the nar- 
row limits of his own knowledge, was con- 
ſtrained to treat this: ſubjacb in a vague.in- 
detetmanate.manner;andtoexplain thephe+ 
nomena by imaginary relations and by ridi- 
culous Hy potheſrs: £6 that whithd they be» 
lieved themſelves ſure ol having attained 
Truth. in one inſtance, it eſcaped: them 
in many others. Among theſe philoſo- 

rs, ſome deſirous to pals: for men of 


wit, ſacrificed” truth to brillianey of - * 


thought, and good ſenſe to eleganoyi of 
expreſſion. Thus, of their ſyſteme, ſume 
were abſurd, others imperfect, and all ra- 
ther ſingular than juſt; But as my bare 
aſſerting theſe facts will not ſufficey I pro- 
eeed to offer the proofs of them. we 
Galen, and before him Nippocrates, obſerved 
ſome phenomena concerning the reeiprocal 
influence of the body on the foul; but be 
lieved the ſoul to be material; whence 
mne are but little wort. 
Montagne in his Eſſays, Robinſon,* Boers ' 
| have and Hofman, have left a few. ob · 


? Thomas Robinſon, + Frederic Hoffman the younger. 
ſervations 
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OL the taſk ; but as his anatomical knowledge 
Was very imperfect, and his metap 
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ſervations on the reciprocal influence of 
the body and the ſoul; their views, how- 


ever, were very confined, nor has any of 


them e to elucidate: _ "gat | 
Mena. ' 


Der Cartes * ths e n 


hyfical 
notions erroneous, he fell greatly ſhort of 
his aim. He firſt confounded the im- 
preſſions of external objects on the ſenſes 

with the ideas of the mind, and then 
made the different affections of the ſoul 


to conſiſt in modifications of the animal 


ſpirits ; he aſſigned differe at parts of the 


head for the ſeat of the different mental 
ſaculties, and allotted to every idea a par- 


ticular tube of the brain 7. From the 


action of theſe ſpirits, differently moditi- 
ed, on the different organs, he accounted 
for every operation of the ſoul, viz. thought. 
judgment, good ſenſe, imagination, me- 
mory, and remembrance. Finally, from 
the different motions of theſe ſpirits, he 
deduced the order or the confuſion of our 
ideas. Thus ever hurried along by a warm 
imagination, inſtead of explaining the 
In his work intitled L homme, Lib. 4. 
phenomena 
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phenomena of nature, he has given only 
idle dreams, and contented; himf e a; uf 
empty otionsk 4 

To Des Cartes ſucceeded Lo Metrics, in 
2 ſmall work *, the deſigu of which is not 
eaſily diſcovered. ——— bie- 
learning. and the aſſiſtanee he might havo 
received from his profeſliong he appears 
to have obſerved nature not as a philoſo+ 
pher, but as an illiterate man. Almoſt 
always led aſtray, by appearances, he. pe- 
netrated no farther than theſurfacein ſearch 
| that if we reduce his book, 
cen ſo highly commended by 
uf it will be found 
to elle&tion of trivial. obſ 
tions, and of falſe metaphyſical e 
on the ſoul and its: faculties; and, in a 
word, to be a ſyſtem, wherein the author, 
without attempting to account for the ge- 
ciprocal influence of the foul on the body, 
reduces every thing to the latter of theſs. 
| ſubſtances, and believes 2. thi inking and 
free being, ſuſceptible of virtue and rer 
morſe, to be wholly. waterial. 1 
Secondat de Manteſquieus a man in £5 
| mind, delicacy, ſagacity and depth 88 
e Chomme Abe, 
5 * 
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thought were fo happily bleadedy Wuched 
lightly upon this' Tabje&t in his Gyr of 
Laws; Of all thoſe who have treated 
thereon, he was the Brit that deſpiſed the 
unintelligible Jatgon of Plycelogiſts, and 
red * the ſtudy bf Man te Hut of na- 
As he was a jadieidus eber and 
an excellent judge, be has thibwy fome 
|. light pen che thick darkneſt int ch 
| theſe matters were involved; and could 

| diſcern arhidft'its obſcurity the path which 
# would Have conducted Hit to Wuth.” Tri 
werte tight ett he has Heft us w. dif- 

. 

| 
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ver the great phnowpher ad rb tlie 
little we have, we cat judge ef the whole 
deſigtt, aid regret chat 10 great & genius} 
did not favout the world with a complete 
il; treatiſe on this fübject; infitad of mae 
ih outlines be Has left us. 
"Wl! Bat arli6nyg all the authors be Gn 
il  barkedfti this attempt, Helvetiueis perhaps 
we onty one Who undertook to Handle this 
lt ſudject without any flintnanatomy, any pro- 
eleney in phyfic, or ktiowledge of there- 
ciprocal, influence of the ſoul on the body. 
N ay more, he has even written with a pto- 
felled deſign to demofiſtrate the ufeleffnefs 


5 of 2255 helps, towards acquiring the know- 
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ledge ef Man“. Being of an erroneous 
and {yperficial underſtaoqing · he firſt builds 
a ſyſtem, by which he abſurdiy attempts io 
reduce gyery phepomenon'ip Man to moral 
cauſes ; and then confidently: producing 
this as. the, only true andi natural ſyſtem, he 
praccads to gleam fam hiſtory ſome ſeat» 
tered, Paſſages and particular caſes to con · 
firm, his opinions, and Sortures his mind 
to wreſt the phenomena to his pur poſe. 
Hence his work is only a ſeries of ſo- 
Phiſms, elaborately aderned wich a _ 
pous diſplay.of uſeleſs ecudition,: ;,.,. 1» 

Halbes 2 celebrated,. phyfiologiſt,. has 
likewiſe treated this ſubject, but with no 
better ſucccis than his predeceſſors. A 
his, firſt outſet he anders from nature, 
40d afterwards makes vain and laborious 
eſtorts to arrive at truth. Having no clear 
knowledge of metaphy ics, [he 'canfounds 
| Ye faculties of the mind with the proper- - 
ties of matter; after aligning thecorehrum 
as the. fear ot the foul, and.as nhe-ſole/organ 
of its ene e labaurs to deduce, 


„is is more ls be f deren at, 45 5 makes ; 


ſibility and memory two phyfical faculties, which; ac- 
cording to him, are the only faculties of the foul. 85 
yt 1. or Dien „ 
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from the different degrees of conſiſterice in 
this v//cus, and from the diverſity in the 
circulation of the blood in its fibres, the 
reaſon of the phenomena relative to the 
influence! of the phytical on the moral 
part in man. Henee we diſcover through- 
out his immenſe work no light whereby 

to demonſtrate the teaſon of theſe pheno« 
mena ; and his ideas are a chaos as dark as 
the ſubject he 'undertook to clear” up! ap- 
. to have been to himſelf “. yer 
Le Cat, the laſt of the _— who 
engaged in this enterptize, ſeems to have 


| exhauſted all his art on his fubject. As 


he was a ſkilful anatomiſt, he poſſeſſed 
one part of the knowledge which muſt 
form the baſis of the cafe. And being 
an attentive obſerver, he cloſely applied 
himſelf to'the ſtudy of nature; and pro- 
bably would have penetrated far into its 
arcana, if, to his phyſical knowledge, he 
had joined the lights of ſound: pſycology z 


if he had uſed more accuracy and atten- 


tion in his obſervations ; and had he not 
been ſo much poſſeſſed with the frenzy of 
ſyſtems, | But as he wanted theſe aids, he 


failed 
* See the beginning of the 17th Book, i in the fifth 
volume of his Phyſiology. 
5 
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failed in his deſign; and miſſed of that 
truth, which he believed he had attained 
to. It is true, we find in his works ſome 
good obſervations, and ſome ſcattered rays. 
of light; there is even an appearance of 
ſomething like principles. But from his 
improper applicstion of them; from his 

not being able to account for the pheno- 
mena which cecorred to him, and were 
the conſequences naturally ariſing from 
them; and from his confuſed theory, we 
eaſily pereeive, that tlie author wavaltoges 
ther unacquainted with nature; as well as 
with the extent, and conſequences of her 
laws : ſo that the knowledge of Man, 
which he pretends to teach, id ſo impet- 
fect, ſo obſcure, ſo little developed; that 
truth itſelf appears hypothetic under his 
pen. Beſides, as his genius /partsok more 
of the elegance of a lover of poeſy and of 
polite literature, than of the manly force 
of a cloſe reaſoner, his particular aim was 
rather to give his ſubject an agtevable air; 
than that ſtrength and majeſty which form 
its proper character * and ee more 

Vor. Rene Bun % 


. —— not this rethark to blame eruditibn in phi- 
loſophical works; on the contrary, well employed, it 
is very ornamental: what I mean is, that erudition 
bught not to be the principal, the only metit. 


\ 
[3 
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| written on this ſubioct ; and WhO may 


* in the, ſame purſuit ; but, eept the 


e may ſelact ſome ſe i abſetvationt that 
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to oompoſe a work valuable for its stu- 


dition, than for its ſolidity and ſablimity. 


Hence his writings are embelliſhed with 
elegant anatomical deſcriptions , and are 
filled with abundanee of, curiqus, pallages, 
in which; their. ꝓtincipal merit canſiſts. 
Theſe ate the principal authors who have 


juſtly be elaſſed among the foremoſt in point 
of reputatia. pe 21ls 
There ate others Who haye engag- 


ſmall, number already e nighecb nabe am 
worthy of notice 49182 303 fla 
From the writers beſt upon ich is: ſubject, 


are juſt, and meet with ſome feeble light 


thtown at times oer particular points: 


but the mhole amounts only to ſome ſlight 
elucidation, of a ſmalk number of pheno- 
mens. Same of, theſe philolaphers-bave 
diſcovered, a few, Particular, cauſes, of the 


— — the ſoul vn the bo- 


dy, but were, all; of, them(wholly ignorant 
of its great and leading principles n they 


have . diſcovered ſome branches, but the 
— e on 1 Senſations and Paſſobs in 
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ſouros was entirely unknown. Thus if 
alt the juſt obſervations ſuattored through . 
out their writings were collected; they 
would only forms ſyſtem thou a bafiss 
and without any connection of its compo- 
nent parte. Truth, conceded it theif 
wihhings under a cloud of errers and ab- 
ſardities, appears with the air of mere 
opinion, whervas it might have had the 
forco of demonſtration with every TIO 
teriſtio of abſolite:certainty | 
As all theſe different ſyſtems — 
combined, ilß grounded) and do not carry 
conviction, phifoſophers have not adopted 
them. On one hand, ſtrudk with the 
contradictions Which they perceived bes: 
tweetii nature and the principles laid down 
by authors; and on the othet, aſtoniſhed 
at the variableneſs: of the human mind, 
the cauſes of Which were: entirely un- 
kaowh ; diſocuraged by the ill ſueceſs of 
others, and moteover unable to diſtin - 
guiſh truth ftom darkneſ, they have! hot 
attempted to rn —_— ”_ 
nomenon. 18 10. 
: ** for * weak of rope 99 
on, they were for confounchng everx 

thing, and treated every opinion indiferts 
B 2 minately 


dy ey rs 
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minately as ridiculous, every ſyſtem as ab- 


ſurd, and even the defign of ſearching in- 


to nature as preſumptuous. They proud- 


: ly entrenched themſelves behind their.own 


ignorance, ſaw prodigies in the moſt im- 


ple facts, and looked upon the knowledge 
of Man as an enigma, as an impenetrable 
myſtery, a labyrinth whence there was no 
iſſue . Thus what they have written on 
the ſubject of Man, is no more than pom 
pous inanity. With them, all is myſtery, all 
is inſcrutable ; ever in an ectaſy, they ſhut 


their eyes againſt the truth, and RE 


themſelves with a ſtupid admiration. 
80 that at preſent,” mankind” may RY 


ſaid to confiſt of two ſorts of beings; the 


vain and preſumptuous, who are for aſſign- 


ing reaſons for every thing, even at the 1 


expence of good ſenſe and experience: and 
the timid and credulous who are in a per- 


petual ectaſy of wonder at all they behold. 
We may therefore conclude, that except a 


few ſcattered rays of light diffuſed over. 
ſome particular phenomena, the ſcience 
no Man | is hitherto Rs unknown. 10 


2 Far ptoaksof this, read the works of Hume, Vol-. 
vie, Oy n, , &c. OT 4. 


( 
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But when the greateſt geniuſes have 
been diffident-of ſucceeding in handling 
this ſubject; when ſo many great men 
have failed, and others have not dared to 
engage, ſhall I hazard the undertaking, 
preſume to penetrate this palpable ob- 
ſcurity and fathom this profound abyſs? 
What talents,” what ſtudy, does ſuch 
@taſk require! What a fund of obſerva- 
tion; what addreſs to reconcile ſo many 
ſeemingly inconfiſteht appearances, diſco- 
ver their connection, and amidſt ſuch a 
complication of facts, diſcern that light 
which explains thoſe principles which un- 
veil and account for them! In a word, by 
the help of a glimmering taper, to diſcover 
ſuch a multiplicity of undiſcovered truths! 
How bold the enterprize, how — the 
' execution! | 

- Theſe reflections are A0 1 con- 
feſs, and eſpecially when I conſider the 
mediocrity of. my talents ; however, they 
ſhall not make me renounce my reſo» 
lution. Neither the difficulty of the en- 
terprize, nor the ill ſucceſs of thoſe who 
have preceeded me; nor the general 
prejudice, that it is impoſſible to ſuc- 
| peed, ſhall prevent me. from attemping 
B 3 it. 


it. Had men always yielded to deſpon- 
dency, truth would have ſtill remain= 
ed buried in obſcurity, aud the moſt 
important Knee, dase dog you to 
: make. et 680 0 
Whether J — 3 the-impar- 
tial public will beſt datermine. T'plead 
no other merit than the intrinſic utility of 
the delign: What that is, I hom phe 
to inform my readers. 
_ Mans but little known, heath 4 
properly ſtudied 3 the reaſon af which is, 
that no one, who has made the at» 
tempt, has followed nature. Inſtead of 
taking experience for their guide; inſtead 
af proceeding by juſt obſervations ta lay 
down a general ſyſtem, of which every 
phenomenon was a neceſſary conſequence, 
philoſophers have acted directly the re- 
verſe: they have invented ſyſtems, wreſted 
the phenomena to conform thereto, and 
forced nature to ſubmit to their opinions. 
I have endeavoured to avoid their error : 
as a ſimple obſerver, I eſtabliſh no ſyſ- 
tem till the were of facts obligee me 
chereto. | 
TOs Man to grefume, like 0 Orvater, 
-ta 
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to read what paſſes in the ſoul, is an ab- 
— 3 accordingly every attempt of 
metaphyſicians with this view has proved 
unſucceſbful. As this principle acts inter- 
nally, as it is imperceptible by the ſenſes, 
and cannot be ſeen but thro the medi - 
um of the body, with which it is inti- 
mately united; by diſregarding the body, 
Which is, as it were, a kind of eloath- 
ing to the ſoul; and a covering which 
muſt firſt be removed, we frequently at- 
tribute to the ſoul properties: which be- 
long to the body: thus ever judging from 
appoarances, and never ſecking to pene- 
trate deeper, we fall ſhort of truth, and 
neglect the only mean which can conduct 
us thereto. We muſt therefore endea - 
vour to penetrate to the ſoul through the 
integuments of the body, and obſerve the 
influence of the material ſubſtance upon 
the ſpiritual, to be able to diſtinguiſh the 
properties peculiar to it, from ſuch as are 
dependent on a foreign principle. 
As the body is an extremely compli- 
cated machine, to form a ſound judgment. 
of a ſingle ſpring, make a juſt eſtimate 
of the influence of one part upon another, 

B 4 | and 
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to the nature of its functions; carefully 
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and of every part upon the whole, diſ- 
cover the true relations between effects 
which appear remote, and connect particu- 
lar phenomena with their general princi- 
ples, we muſt firſt be acquainted with the 
ſtructure of the whole machine. The 
anatomiſt, therefore, muſt lay the foun- 
dation of the edifice; he alone can in- 
veſtigate the ſecret ſprings which act upon 
the ſoul, affect it ſo ſtrongly, and of whoſe 
exiſtence the generality of mankind have 
no idea. I therefore begin by introducing 
my reader to the phyſical knowledge of 
the human body. I deſcribe Man as an 


hydraulic machine, and as a compound of 


veſſels and fluids; I then enter into a par- 
ticular examination of theſe veſſels, of 


theſe fluids, and of the action of the or- 


gans. I afterwards confider the body in 
its different mechanical relations, relatively 


avoiding a minute and diſguſting diſplay 
of anatomical erudition, that I may pre- 


ſent to the reader eſſentials only, with ſome 


additional obſervations, equally ſolid and 
intereſting. The deſcription of the ani= 
mal machine and the explanation of its 

mecha- 


RN NIA EX a, 
mechaniſm every where ſucceed each other, 
and I demonſtrate in what manner this ſtu- 
dy conducts the intelligent obſerver to the 
ſolution of many curious problems. 
As the anatomiſt muſt lay the platform 
of one patt of this edifice, the metaphy- 
ſician muſt erect the other. Prom the ex- 
amination of the ſtructure of the body, 
therefore, I proceed to enquire into the na- 
ture of the ſoul, - Firſt; I confider its dif- 
ferent powers, and then trace its progreſs 
in the unfolding and exerciſe of them. 1 
enter into none of thoſe ſubtil and ridi. 
culous metaphyſical diſquiſitions, jn which 
ſo many writers have waſted their time 
and labour; 1 offer none but ſolid obſer+' 
vations, and ſuch as are ſuſceptible of an 
equal degree of evidence with the moſt 
er phyſcal truths, 
After we have conſidered the ſoul and 
the body independently of each other, we 


muſt conſider the two ſubſtances as united, 


and examine their relations, to be able 10 
ſolve the wonderful phenomena ariſing 
from their reciprocal influence. I there- 
fore conſider Man in this view : but as it 
has often happened, that authors have 


come 
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compoſed long and grave diſſertationi on 
the cauſes of effects which never exiſted, 
I begin with eſtabliſhing facts. Beſides, 
as the great number of groundleſs opini- 
ons and erroneous ſyſtems have rendered 
truth itſelf ſuſpected, when not founded 
on clear and evident facts, I reaſon only 
from conſtant and repeated obſervations 3 
from obſervations univerſally admitted and 
© ealily aſcertained, and ſuch as eſtabliſh my 
man firmeſt foundation. 
Nothing but a ſeries of accurate and uni- 
form obſervations can give ſolidity to any 
. It is only by ſtudying nature, 
and by penetrating into its moſt-ſeoret re- 
ceſſes, that we can attain to the diſcovery 
ol its arcana. It is only by aids drawn 
from obſervation, that we can receive 
that light, which muſt direct us amidſt. 
this darkneſs. - It is not therefore by 
a vague and arbitrary hypotheſis, that we 
can hope to diſcover the ſecret caules of 
the influence of the ſoul on the body, and 
of the body on the ſoul. It is by an at- 
tentive examination of the phenomena; 
by comparing a . number of analogous 
caſes, 
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caſes, and deducing from them ſome com- 
mon property, which may be conſidered as 
general cauſe and firſt principle. 


their 
Thus, after collecting a ſufficient number 


of facts, I conſider them in all their dif- 
Ferent aſpects, aecount for every pheno- 
menon from known phyſical laws, and 
by an attentive examination of them, at- 
tempt to draw ſufficient light to diſco- 
vor the principles of the reciprocal influ- 
ence of theſe two diſtinct ſubſtances, and 
the natural explanation of their relations ; 
that is, I endeavour to replace in the claſs 
of ſimple effects, thoſe phenomena, which 
have occafioned ſuch e amon gft phi- 
loſophers. / by of a2; 92337 
hut that my work may Wem a well con · 
nected whole, and that all its parts may 
ſerve to the elucidation of each other, it 
will be proper to place the reflexions of 
which it is compoſed in proper order. 

I therefore firſt confider Man in general 
nd in the abſtract; then relatively to other 
animals; and afterwards to himſelf, fol - 
lowing him gradually through every age, 
from the inſtant of his birth, to the final 
* of his exiſtence.” I conſider him 

after= 


J 
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afterwards relatiyely to the difference of 
ſex, tempetrament and conſtitution; and 
laſtly, relatively to the ſoil, climate and 
Sennen One word more and. 6 have 
done. 
As, gy ory the Dance of _ hind I 
muſt treat of many different matters, all 
of theſe could not poſſibly be com prehend- 
| dd in one continued treatiſe, or be pre- 
} ſented; under one ſingle point of view, I 
1 muſt take leave to warn my readers, that 
= they may expect to meet with many inter- 
ruptions; the thread of the work will be 
| broken off by the multiplicity of objects, 
5 by the nature of the facts which may 
5 require to be ſpoken to. On the other 
hand, being under a neceſſity to keep the 
leading points ever in ſight, I muſt be 
attentive at the ſame time to every par- 
ticular phenomenon as it occurs, ſo as not 
to let even the moſt minute eſcape me, ſince 5 
on theſe the connexion of the more im- 
portant parts very often depends: the re- 
petitions to he met with are to be account- 
ed for from the ſame cauſes. 
The plan of my work is too compre- 


henſiye for me to preſume I have explain. 
2 | ed 
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dd every relation: Or the contrafy⸗ L am 
convineed that many things have eſcaped 

me: the ſubject is tob copOus, and gives 

riſe to ſuch an endleſs: variety of ideas and 
reflexions, that it was frequently with dif- 
ficulty I could keep fight of the main ſcope 

of my deſign, ſo far from being able to 

exhauſt the ſubject. The great and moſt- 

important queſtion is, whether I have well 
examined the things which belong to my 
ſubject amidſt ſo many perplexing ideas, 

The reader is the proper perſon to judge 

of that. I am ſenſible I may have been 

miſtaken in many reſpects; what Man, 
who conſiders as he ought the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, can be fo 
vain, as to think himſelf ſecure from 
error? 

If I have failed in my aim, I may be at 
leaſt permitted to indulge the hope, that 
my ae will not be entirely thrown 
away z t have thrown ſome light 
on man pln mena, which before were 
involved in obſcurity; removed many 
difficulties ; launched into an ocean en- 
tirely unknown ; forewarned others of the 
rocks on which myſelf was wrecked, and 


opened 


7 
| 
| 
|» 
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opened. a tract, by which others may here- 
after proceed. If I have tha ſar fue ' 
ceeded, my part is performed, und (be ii 
ou wie eee 1 n with 
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| WOITIUGOA THE 1 
INTRO TION. 
Ko the yall { lem | i belong 
Þ* 72 nature 7 X: — 


tion cf hi Hoſp 922 8 dei us HT, Man, 
an an 4a 'of whit ſo much has been 
titten and hitherto fo little — — 


What dubject Ca be, more, es 


1 


or more worthy 6 our en Juiries . 
Let vs Kiryey che whole ſcene of, Man, Ns 


obſerve What. ry to the fl ightelt e obler⸗ 


vatioi „ as welt 4s that blieb 1s more 1n= 
121110 11523 
titately eonctaled:” Let u us follow ibe ra- 
pid * "2 rpetual. x variations of 
= ful polnt dür che diverſity of x minds 
10 4p badet Ubi 8 Baradterize 
— diſplay the bidden Princi es of cha 
racter, and the ſecret fourcks * of genius and 
of "the Þallions, Let us remove the veil 
which 'evncedls them from "our Hehe, and 
explain why one Man diffets from i 
b eh Warte FRB fende 
let us enquire what Man is. 2:0 * 


Man, confidered as an individual, is not 


the object of the preſent enquiry but Man 


A V. of all countries, of all cli- 
mates, 


Gonfid, . | 


— 


i INTRODUCTION. 
1 mates, and of every age 0 an imtenſe uh- 
5 dertaking; a profound abyſs for the mind 
1 to attempt to fathom ! Yet ſuch is the | 
importance of the enquiry, that I ſhall not 
believe my labour wholly, loſt, ſhould my 
ſucceſs hold any proportion to the dignity 
of my ſubject. - ML 85 dl 
But from what data tha I — rea dn upon 
Man? How diſcover i affinity n 
| the ſubſtances. which form bis be | and | 
J the cauſes of their wonderful, = Ke on 
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[ each other, without being firſt acquainted 
4 with the ſubſtances themſelyes ? ? And how 
are we to gain this acquaintance, but by 
confidering their effects? Let us then ex- 
amine theſe effects 3 endeavour to abr 
lyſc Man, and reſolve him into his q origi- 
nal elements of body and ſpirit; canſider 
q | their | properties and functions, and view 
4 the order obſeryable i in the mechaniſm of 


Mt * 
| the one, andi in the . of * faculties 
i ay of the other, =p” 7 2 * 
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HUMAN BODY. 


is compoſed of two diſtin parts, 


| foul and body ; the body being the firſt 
of theſe which preſents-itſelf in Man, ang 
the only one whereof our ſenſes' give us 
any diſtin& idea, ſhall be the 10 _—_ 


of conſideration. 


But firſt let me contract ſo ene a 


fubjedt, and endeavour to reduce it m 


its proper limits. 
I ſhall not conſider in this work, thoſe 


Properties of the body which it poſſeſſes 


in common with matter in general, ſuch 


as extenſion, ſolidity, gravity ; nor, in 


ſhort, any thing which does not belong to 
it as an organized machine. 


Neither is it neceſſary for me to nodertal 


the anatomical deſcription of the parts 


* I ſhall not ſtay here to prove ſo eſtabliſhed a truth þ 
ſhould any of my readers entertain the leaſt doubt, he 

e it is not for ſuch 
I uxite. 


3 c which 


AN, in common with all 3 
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which tompoſe this machine. To give 
an exact deſcription of them, is a taſk I 
ſhall leave to ahatomiſts. 

The deſign here propoſe to myſelf, is to 
conſider the mechaniſi of the human body 
ih ſome {general points of view, and 157 

with reſps& to, comparative, anato h 
confine myſelf to ſuch deſcriptions only. of 
this machine, as are neceſſary to give a pro- 
per knowiedge of its functions, and to en- 
able me to convey my ideas) with order and 
pteciſion. 
The material part o of Man {ap an ad- 
mirable; machine on bygraulic principles | 
we diſcover therein innumerable Channels 
with fluids of various, kinds, and particu - 
larly one Principal Avid» which gives 1 motion 
to the whole. f I ſhall. omit the prolix ob- 
ervations of anatomilts, and the calcula- 
tions of Perdriers of the prodigious” number 
of our vellels: 1 ſhall only obſerve; that 
both the eye and the 1 microſcope convince 
| us, that the human: Body i 18 entitely com- 
poſed: of veſſels, of Tiquors *EStaitied'in 
1 aud of. E 0 which 


— 
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Both veſſels and membtanes are termed 
filids ; all the other parts are claſſed among 
the fluids,” rut ; 

TE. of the Solibs. | 


1 


5 The cli in of the human body are all 


* 
„1 


101 


lid parts of this juice, more or leſs fp 
rated from the fluid, and intimately com- Thx 
bitied one with another, . 3 
In analylſing the organic parts of * 
animal machine, the deepeſt reſearches 
have ſucceeded no farther than the  diſco= 
very of 4 fitnpte' fibre; and of this we 
judge more from the ee than 1 55 
che ſight, | i ohne. og 
From the moſt attentive examination of f 
che catnous lubſtance of the body, the 
oſt ſimple fibres which the microſcope | 
can diſcover hon hollow, and the cli- 
mentary parts 0 heſe fibres, we may eably- : 
berveive, are compoſed of other ſmall fi- 
bres which” Have no cavity, much reſem - . | 
bling a filament of filk, which is cott 
| 95 of many ſmaller fllaments and this | 
re without a cavity is What we call e 4 
Ample fore, ſee fig. 1, "and muſt be cont- 
* C 2 dered 


>; > 
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dered as the organized principle of all the 
ſolids, fince it is the fartheſt boundary to 
which our reſearches can poſſibly attain, $ 

From this idea of the conſtruction ot 

fibres, it will be no difficult" taſk to diſco- 
ver their properties; they will be lax and 
flexible, if too much moiſtened with 

| lymph, or if their elementary. capillaments 


are not cloſely enough | united ; on the con- 


lymph be too. ſparingly ſupplied, and if 
their conſtituent parts, are too firmly com- 
bined. The folid parts of the animal 
machine difter one from another by their, 
texture, according as it is more or Jeſs 
compact; upon this difference depends that 
of their prim tive elaſticity, 

Simple fibres united in a parallel direc- 
tion, and faſhioned into a cylinder, form 
a ſmall tube, which we term an arganre 
fibre, or r fibrilla. See fig. 11. 

Many organic fibres united compoſe a 
muſcular fibre, ſee fig. 111, and of theſe 
organic and muſcular fibres are formed 
membranes, veſſels, the carnous ſubſtance 
of the body, the bones, muſcles, and the 
whole texture of the folids., =Y os 
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Of the PF,vins. 1 


The liquors of che human body have. 
in common with all other fluids, fluidity, 
and a peculiar compoſition. . 
Theſe liquors are not all of the ſame 
kind ; they differ in colour, ſinell, taſte 
and eonſiſtence: examined chymically, 
_ they vary likewiſe ; they are indeed all 
compoſed of an aqueous principle, which 
ferves as a vehicle to the globules contain- : 
ed therein, the baſis of which. is earth 
impregnated with ſulphurous, ſaline, and 
fpirituous particles : but theſe are more or 
leſs ſabtile in ſome, more or leſs groſs i in 
, ethers, and in all differently combined. 
Of the fluids of the animal machine, 
fome are formed, in the animal itſelf, of 
the juices which are extracted from the 
aliments, either cruſhed or diffolved, as 
the chile, the blood, the bile, &c: the 
others come already formed” from without, 


as the «Gherin find, the air, Kc. 2 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Boch, confidered as the general geen 
N of SENSE, and Morion. y Wo 

A Lthough the body. i is compoſe d of or 
Au different machines, and ch 
each of theſe machines. has its particular 
functions, 0 theſe different. functions are 
1 4 Þ upon, theſe two, Fegg Or . 
Ys Viz. Senſe and ee oa be oumiad 
| The motion of the heart and veſe 
89 is. te cauſe of, the, virculation of 


* £F 9 * * 


. : = pies" 10 iments 1 the. irrigation, of 


'the falival and ſtomachic glands, c 
caſioned by the attrition and ſtimulug 
of the aliments preſſing them, to diſ- 
charge their liquors, | when, ſet i in motion 
by the internal beat, performs digeſtion, 

By motion - external abjects act on the 
boqy, and by the ſenſes we receive theis 
impreffions : finally, by motion and ſenſe, 
we perform both |. thoſe actions which 
are voluntary, and thoſe which ap- 
pear to be mechanical. Examine the 
functions of our organs, all the pheno- 

mena of the animal œconomy, and you 
will not find one which has not for its 


| cauſe 


r 


cauſe 5 . gr the qther of chels 
: {98% — J OT 3350 2103 Sigel 
PROBE LON by bak, 1: Sig av 
If we enquire into the or Fin f this 
Jem, HOY. Mignon . 39 
mal, we [hall ob- 


Etinciple in a livihg animal, 
wn 4 TT 4 - 111 743 & + f b 12801 


Dei Ti | 


. Iasi: song een 
nerves only, and the nervous productions, 


"ee he e ang] organs df, motion, as may | 
be prayed i a great number of ere 


ments, Nen liWw pots taz act Sido 
Extenal objects act on our bodies 4 we 
n „eng Süd: 
feel this. impreſſion in that part on wh h 
- ROTH E TORI & 1H VhoOO Sr 3512 to 41. 

they act, and the ſoul is conſcious of this 

OI TIE Y15 49 IIS. oo TP COY 290 Vit -: 
impreſſion. ee e a 
1 07 POINT « 1 „ IS Diao 0 
can extend and move dur limbs at 


0 o * 
* o 


a 6 . in 1411 C : WS $4 . -» 147 
pleaſure z if I would extend my arm, in an 
inſtatt my arm is extended, here the 

an. 46, extendedy Hers the 


». 


ſoul commanda and the body obeys. _ 
If. you. fix a tight ligature on a nerve at 


its inſertion into a muſcle or on. wh part 
bigher, immediately the muſcle es 
motion. . If you. force the point of a lan: 
cet into this muſcle, which, vill be now 
paralytic, it immeciately. contracts, but - 
the ſoul is, not conſcious of th imprefan ;.. 


- 


ſerve the ſame effect. 


| A 27 2 4 91 
Tonckure the hegt of à lying animal, 
and you will find the heart to agntracts. 
2 C 4 | | ſaparate 


when! dhe nerye)is divided, you. will db: 


1 9 


rinci ples uni ted. 5 
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ſeparate this heart from the body,” again 
it, and you will find it again to 
ict; however fred vently you may 
repeat this experiment, the ſame” pheno- 
menon will enſue: procged further ; divide 


the heart into many pieces, puncture eve- 


ry one apart, and in each the ſame effect 
will be ſeen. Take any animal you 
pleaſe, the ſame effects will always follow 
the ſame experiments, 

If you cut the body of a a viper into ma- 
ny pieces, you will perceive every part ta 
be contorted and moving like ſo many diſ- 
tin& animals ; whilſt the head will be re- 
verted, and will attack its hinder Parts | 
wich its teeth. * apt her Fig | 

During a battle, limbs ſeparated from 
tis body are frequently perceived Lt an 
tating on the ground. 

Thus the principle, which Sande the 
conſtruction of the heart and the motion 
of the limbs, ſubſiſts for a while "ver 


they are ſeparated from the body. 


From theſe experiments, Gegend re- 


| peated and conſtantly atiended with the 
ſame event, it follows, | 


Firſt, that the ſoul is not the immediate 
a „ E. | 


Se 
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- Secondly, that the ſoul does not feet in 
every part, nor is it 5 80 Og py 
whale body. pla $f 0 Fe 
Thirdly, that ſenſation i is ern by 
the neryous fibres upon which objects act. 
Fourthly. that ſenſations are communi- 
cated to the ſoul by the nerves. The bo- 
dy is therefore ſenſible of itſelf independ - 
ently of the ſoul, ſince irritability is a pro- 
perty of neryous fibres ; in this Caſe, the 
reality confirms the appearance. 
But object not, as ſome obilefophace | 
| have done, that the ſoul is often confſound- 
ed with the body, from whenee it hap- 


pens, that the ſoul imputes its peculſar. 


ſenſations to the body, and believes that it. 
is the body, when it is the ſoul only which. 
feels thus the ſoul imagines that. the 
car Hears, the eye ſees, and the iger 
ſuffers the pain of a puncture, which i is 
felt only by itſelf, Neither ſay with a ce- 
lebrated modern phyſiologiſt . 40 That 
« an immaterial ſubſtance occupies no 
« ſpace, that it cannot be ſaid the foul 8 
can be in two or more places at one and 

the ſame time, although by its influence 


Le Cat, in his Treatiſe on Muſcular Motion, page 
2. Berlin wigs 5 | 


FIL 


. 
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* Dates Mes it 200 there. by its inde, 
** ence only, but not phyſically like a ma- 
«© terial "ſubſtance, fince | the / ſoul is not 
<< material; that if the action and influ- 
„ ence of the ſoul, exerciſed. in ſevetal 
parts at one time, prove its diviſibikty; 
it will not be at all neceſſary, in order 
1 to eſtabliſſi that opinion, to cut an anĩi- 
mal into many parts ; that if you punc- 
« ture at the fame time the hands, the: 
« 'feet and the face of a living perſon; eve- 
© one of theſe organs will contract to 
«avoid the pain; that the heart, ſepa- 

co re from the body of an animal, and 
he e divided parts of an cel, are not more 
on one from another, than the parts: 

oy” juſt mentioned are naturally diſtant in 

« Man.” What can theſe ſpecious argu< 

ments avail againſt direct facts ? 

„The ſoul is not material, neither 

« does it occupy any place in the fame 

* manner with a material ſubſtance.” 

Be it ſo; but does it follow from thence, 

that it has no determinate ſeat, whenee it 

extends its influence? Fix a tight liga- 

tute on a nerve at its, inſertion into a 

muſcle, does it nct render that muſcle 

4 | paralytics , 
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paralytic, aud cut oF. all communicayon 
of the ſoy], with, that organ? Docs it nat 
entirely deſtroy. their gonpeRtion ?; And is 
not whatever is, acting in that part, as 
perfectly unknown. to the ſaul, ax if the 
part Were, itfelf removed to, the greateſt 
what is, acting in any organ after the liga- 


ture is fixed on its, nete, is ĩt to be ſuppoſ- 


ed, it can perceive What is ating in the 
{ame organ after amputa tion: 


10 Why then does the muſcle contract at» 


{elf upon any painful ĩmpreſſion, after the 
ligature is made It is becauſe the ſub- 


ſtance of the yerves is really itſelf ſeuſible. 
And befides is it not euident, that if che 


body be inſenſible, the ſoul. muſt always 
command the body to receive the impreſe 


fions of objects? And that without this 
command, objects would not produce an 
ſenſation in the ſoul, as the eye;perceives . 
not diſtant objects without the aſiſtance of 


the teleſcope ? If the nerves had no ſenſe; 
how could they communicate to the ſoul 
any ſenfation-which they themſelves” had 
not received? How could! they affect it; 
1 as they do, in oppoſition to 
ite N | 5 


2 


/ 
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With regard to the motion and edits 
of the organs, I well perceive” that tlie 
ſoul, though ſimple in its ſubſtance, can: 
at one and the ſame time inflaence many 
organs in the animal machine; but it can- 
not perform this without the aſſiſtance of 
the nerves, and that only, as I ſhall' prove 
hereafter, when the ſubſtance of the nerves 
is ſound, without compreflion, and with- 
out a ſolution of evatinuity,. and when 
the fluid with which they are filled has 
Free commur ation with its ſource. Can 
it do ſo when # nerve has been divided, and 
the influx of the fluid intgrrupted ?- Or in 
the limbs, which have been feparated 
from the body, though yet palpitating 
with life, ean the connexion ſtill ſubſiſt? 
Is not every member when diſunited an 


entire independent body ? It is therefore 
idle to pretend to compare the conformity 
of the diſtance betwixt the divided parts 
of an cel, with that of the diſtin parts 
of an human body, as equally influenced 
by the ſoul, Beſides, how can we pre- 
ſume to aſſert, that the ſoul acts in each of 
_ theſe mutilated parts, without affirming 
at the ſame time that the ſoul may be di- 


Þ vided? | 
"1 TEE Shall. 
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Shall. we ſay that every part ſo divided 
has a ſoul ? This would be giving many 
ſouls to one animal ; or if you would ra- 
ther ſuppoſe that the body has no ſenſibi- 
lity, it can then have but one ſoul, which 
was divided at the time when the limbs 
were ſeparated from the body: what ab- 
ſurdities i is this ſyſtem compoſed of! Let 
it not be objected. that the ſenſitive plant 
contracts itſelf on being touched in- tlie 
ſame manner with the netves; neither aſk 
if ſenſibility be a property of matter j of 
what uſe would the ſenſe, of feeling be to 
a being which has none of the other ſenſes? 
I would anſwer, That is entirely unknown 
to me ; but what can you / infer from 
thence ? That there is ſomething ſuperflu- 
ous in the works of the Creator? Are you 
acquainted with all the laws of nature, 
thus daringly to determine on its works? 
Nevertheleſs when I have yielded you this, 
what concluſion can you draw from this, 
againſt the ſenfibility of the neryes? 
There are caſes where contraction is 
not the effect of ſenſibility, but of ſome 
mechanical cauſe, ſuch as the contraction 
of a ſtring of catgut, parchment, or green 
wood, 1 8 7 to the heat; the elaſtic 


ſtuid, 
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floid,” Which is eontained within their f 
fudbſtance, bring diſengaged by the'aRion 
of the fre, eſcapes, and in eſcaping, agi- 
rates the body in which' it was Centafned. 
The caſe may be the” fame, Whett the 
contraction following 4 Puffctute, is the 
conſequence of las purely pfiyßcal, and 
not the effect of 'Tenfibility.” It may Uke 
wiſe be the caſe bf the ſeufftiyr plant; Bur 
this is a problein td he is ablb to reſolve. 
8 The queſtion, Which regards this plant, 
will remain forever undetided: as the 
plant is not animated, ſenfatioh may be 
= Produced, 45 be Prelude alt cheans of | 
diſcovety. Ats e NAA ain 
In animal boeh the Ebgeriehen ag 
Ttiediarely follows any painful impreſ- 
fion, is certainly the effect of PIR 
> as'is proved by the identity of the piens- 
enens in the amputated parts F whe body, 
and in the body before amputati EP TON 
"'"FHlehce the denying feng) to the bo- 
dy *, and giving it entirely 1 to the foul, is 
to eppoſe een itſelf. fo Is 
| 1151 30 J0902 il Of 


But are our herbeb hdued with a SW 
mg compoſed of ſenſible parts, which parts are formed 
of very minute ſenſible particles? Or is not ſenſibility 
2 quality which reſults from their particular arrange- 

ment ? 
& | 5 
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fe a an 38; ff 
"Of the, Seat of the 3 

5 The. ſcat of the ſoul naturally profes 

itſelf here for our determination 


if 


The reader, aſtoniſhed © that ha "foul 


ea in every part of the body, will 
doubtleſs exquire. where the :ſeat ofthe 


Jul! 8. Ibis e muſt be anſwered 
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* ie ment? Who is aura of this? Yet, to judge by our 
imperfect condeption of the grounds of chings, we 
would be apt to believe, that the elements of the body 

re not endued with ſenſibility; they are perſectly ſolid, 


and conſequently, invapable of any diſtrrangement ef 


B. without which external objects cannot make any 

mpreſſion on the ſenſes, Beſides, all bodies are com- 
oled of ſimilar elements, and of prindiples which are 
'  \ommotito all, only differently arranged; the princi- 
ples of which nerves are formed, are ſimilar to those f 
which leaves, flowers, fruits, and plants are compoſed; 
hence ſenſibility probably belongs to matter, as a property 
dependent on its organization. Moreover, ſenſibility, n 
_ tends itſelf to every part of the body, in the ſame manner 
a Hfe, and animates theſe parts no longer than while the 
fluid of the nerves remains, (ſee the experiments hereafter 
mentioned) and while the combinations of the organs 
continue unchanged. But who can admit theſe rea- 
ſons as demonſtrative ? Who has ſo little obſeryed na- 
ture, as to undertake to explain the whole by the {mall 
"number bf its known laws, and to think there ie 
ndught but uniformity in the univerſe, 
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We know that the membranes which 
ſupply a coat to the ſpinal marrow, are a 
.continuation of the meninges, and | that 
they give riſe to all the nerves of the lower 

parts. In all animals, a tranſyverſe ſection 
of the medulla ſpinalis, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a paralytie affection of all the 
parts ſituated below that ſection ; after 
which, the ſoul receives not any ſenſation 
from theſe parts. 

Luxations, whereby the ſpinal marrow 
is compreſſed, are endfd wich the ſame 
eſtects. nenn be 

If you divide the atertbranous produc- 
tions of the brain, or. that part whence 
they ſend off a coat to the medulla oblingata, 
or even fix a tight ligature thereon, the 
whole body of the animal is inſtantly 
without motion, and the ſoul is deprived 
of ſenſation, the head only giving ſome 
faint ſigns of life. This is evident in 
the Tetanos, a diſeaſe ſomewhat uncom- 

mon, produced by a violent contraction of 
/this part. In the palſy, a diſorder ſo fre- 
quent and ſo dreadful, life is gradually ex- 
tinguiſhed, the limbs ſucceſſively loſe 
thoir motion, the extremities become in- 


ſenſible, death ſteals on the trunk, mark- 
f ; Zig. 
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ing his courſe, on every part he paſſes over 
until ſcarce any ſigns of life ah perceived, 
and theſe in the head only. __ 
If theſe obſeryations do not preciſely | 
mark out the ſcat of the foul, they ſhow 
at leaſt that we are to look for it no where 
but i in che head. To theſe proofs let us 
add our own feeling; ; every one Who 
Wel intenſely, perceives a kind of ten- 
ion within his, head, and that his ideas 
are formed within that organ. «i 
8510 Anatomiſts agree, that we muſt look: 
For the ſeat of the ſoul in the head ; but 
they are not unanimous what place, it o- 
eupies in that part of the body. Some 
plage it in the fineal aud, others in the 
: 2 calls Nan, others again in the cere- 


2 4 4 3 


in the meninges. | But of theſe Mon 
. opinions, the laſt only is well founde 
for, if we trace the nerves to their 07" 
into the membranes of the brain, we hall 
"find they confound themſelves with the me- 
ninges, and form one ſimple uniform ſub- 
ſtance with them. Hence if the nerves 
only are ſenſible, and if the ſenſations" are 
not continued to the foul but by 'theſe' or- 
Sans, we plainly perceive, 5 the me- 
Vor. be"; F 
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e muſt be eſteemell the ſeat öf the 
LOul. For as theſe "membranes and their 
productions are the general organs of ſen- 
ation, and as the ſoul is at the concourſe 
of all the ſenſations of the wn its feat | 


7 t 


ine of ſenſation; hel de 5 
| this centre, Experience like daily 
confirms it ; 3 the i hteſt, 1 5 pa bb 


„ 


tempotaty fab ity. "The irritation "4 the 
nerves, by the fumes of Wine from drink - 
ing to excels, or by the files 'of U- 
bacco, is followed by the ittitatibn of the 
meninges and loſs of reaſon; this never 
happens to any other part of the head. 
The ſubſtance of the cerebrum and be- 
kebellum, may be taken from a living dhi- 
mal, without the ſoul's being inſtantly 
if affected ; and though the wounds bf the 
centre of the brain, of the pineal 2 
and of the corpus calloſum, ſome mes 
„Were the functions of the ſoul, it is 
not becauſe the ſeat of the mind is 14 ei- 
ther of theſe parts; but becauſe theſe pate 
ſecrete a Auid which is neceſſary to its ope- 


rations, and by reaſon of the irritation which 
'wounds.. 


N 
% 
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wounds in "RO 90 esst to dds 
Wasipggs· IQ | $77 


In theſe TANTO ISA e en 
* placed the ſoul, and united it to 6ur 
organs by imperceptible bands; here it 
has fixed the ſeat of b of memo- 
iy, and of the will, : 9 259 

More accurate obſervations may hereaf- 
ter fix preciſely the ſeat of the ſoul in theſe 
parts, and determine that ſenforium commune, 
which has occaſioned -ſo much diſſenſion 
among philoſophers, and of which they 
have' hitherto formed ideas fo erroneous 
Ee? Wm eur te 


by Y =D of the Nerves, 


We know the nerves to be a continua- 
tion of thoſe membranes, which ſupply a 
coat to the ſpinal marrow ; the fluid which 
is contained in their trunk will then cir- 
culate through their ramifications. | 

Examine ir in a living animal, the thickeſt 
: part, of a nerve after its diametrical lection, 
or where there is a ſolution of continuity 
by an ulcer, and you will find a whitiſh 


5 to ooſe from. ie, 1 he Colour and 
oxi) 0 38011 905-35 2 ming beob g 8 
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conſiſtence of the white © of an egg e, 
Here the exiſtence of that very fluid, 
which was eſtabliſned by the neceſſity of 
facts, is proved by ocular demonſtration. 


Hence the nerves appear to be real tubes, 
although their internal ſubſtance ſeem en- 


tirely compact, ſo that, though aſſiſted by 
the beſt glaſſes, we cannot wer the 
leaſt cavity. 

. We muſt therefore Sitio guid in the 
nerves two things, which are common to 
all other veſſels in the animal machine, 


via. the ſubſtance of the nerve itſelf, and 


the fluid which circulates within FM 
The ſubſtance only is ſenſible ; the me- 
dulla of the brain has been proved to be 
void of ſenſibility, even in the cerebrum 
itſelf. The Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery at Paris contain many obſerva- 


tions on foreign bodies, ſuch as muſket 


balls, pieces of iron, heads of arrows, 
| 11 Pines 


* 2 — 3 cauſes may prevent the <Mux of 
this liquor immediately after the diviſion of a netve in 
a living animal, ſuch as that contraction of the fibres, 
which ever accompanies any painful ſenſation: but it 
is only in living animals that we can diſcern this ef- 
flux; in a dead animal this fluid is coagulated and f- 
ed in the rigid veſſels, as is its blood in the veins. 
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points of ſwords, ſplinters of the crani- 
um, contained for many years in the ſub. 
ſtance of the brain, ſome of Which had 
never been diſcharged ; and, this without 
occaſioning the leaſt injury to the perſons 

in whoſe. brains they were found. But 
there are proofs yet more convincing, Open 
the brain of a living animal, juſt at the 
ſection of the meninges, the animal will 
ſuffer extreme agony, and vent the moſt 
doleful cries; keep the lips of the wound 
open, and when its cries remit, thruſt 
the point of any inſtrument a good way. in« 

to the ſubſtance of the brain, the animal 
will ſtill be ſilent and not give the 7950 | 
ſign of any painful ſenſation. 1 ann 
The medulla of the brain is then in- 
ſenſible ; ſo. is the nervous fluid. The ex- 
periments of Mariotte prove, that the 
light, which directly acts on that fluid at 
the extremity of the optic nerve, makes 
no impreſfion thereon ; and that, to come 
municate its impreſſion, to, that fluid, is res 
quired the mediation of a' ſolid membrane. 
| The experiments of Mery prove; the ſame 
with r eſpect to the retina, which is an exe 
papiign of; e a ind the optic nerve. 
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Thetefore the ſolid Part only of the 
nerve is ſenfible; but in what manner da 


the nerves edituricats their ſenfitiens'to 


the ſoul * 1s it by the fubſtance of the 
nerves, or by the flu which" cifculates 
within them? An anſwer to tllis queſtion 
js likewiſe to be eddcedFiom facts. 
We have ſeen in the forbghing 6 exderls 
tienes, that after à Iigatute 18 cedl on a 
nerve, the "foul is not conſcious of = 
imprefſion of objects on the miuſele into. 
which this nerve is inſertèd; the ligatute 
then has cut öff its cohitnihication® with 
the ſoul. That 1ntetception'ts not GK A2 
fioned by thi fimple Hgätüre, ut by ftr 


terrupting che en its fluid: ot er- 


wiſe the impreſſi on, which an @bje& has 
made on one part of © herbe; weld be 
continued by its ſubſtance, as the mötioft 
which is coοι]municated to one Hd bf 4 
cord, which is ſtrained and tied in many 


parts, will extend, notwithſtanding tHe ty. 
ing, to- the other extremity; the li ture 
not having occaſioned a ſolution of « onti⸗ 


nuity. I could likewiſe, if neceſſary, op- 


pole to thoſe writers who attribute this 


communication to the ſubſtance of the 


nerve, and who pretend, that the ſenſations 


arg 
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een tg de fen e mY 
mor.of the. neryqus fibres, by an uninter- 
rupted, continuity aß a vibrating nerye, that 
the . nexycs.. are | ſqmetjmes relaxed 3, that 
they make, many. circumvolutions in their 
various branches, that their principles are 
to, their productions, or their trunks 19, 
their branches d, as one to many thou- 
Kands; in fine, that moſt of the;herves term) 
minate in and that the greater 
part take their viſe from them, and not im- 
mediately from the eovering of the brain. 
Thus the ĩmpreſſions of objects, commu- 
nicated to the nerves, cannot be propagate 
ed by their ſubſtance: for how can the 
nerves, which neuer reach the brain, carr: 
ry the impreſſion of objects to the | /erlfavs 
rim cummune The ſenſations muſt them 
fore be produced by the coats of the nerves,! 
and be communicated to the ſoul by the 
vaus fluid. ibi ee, ban, eic; | 
But hom can an inſenſible ſubſtance 
-\ colamunitate: 4 ſenſation, of Shich it is 
£1601 11s; 01 bigh eich aa viBautb 2121 2801 
* From Lo” ganglion,. which takes its Li Gore 137 
Ach le FU AA ne auf Wh 
hundred near & thou eee 507 
* D 4 12(119 © 4.2 Dt 
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not at all 575 5 in itfelf. T kis quef= 
tion 1 confeſs myſelf unable to anfwer⸗ 
neither is it related to my prefent fubject. 
We have ſten that the "tying # nerve, | 
ſomewhat above its inſertion into 4 mu- 
cle, is followed by a paralytic affeckion bf 
that muſcke ;*but if y6w'preſs that nerve. 
with your fingers, gradually moving them 
| from the ligature towards its inſertion,” 
you will immediately perete the muſele 
to contract and recover its! motion. This 
can only be occaſioned by the fluid con- 
tained in the netve, and determined to- 
wards the muſcle by this oompraſſion s: 
hence it appears, that the motions of the 
muſcles depends on their being connected 
with the brain by the her ves. 4 % 
From what has) been dad it is condlu- 
five, that the ſenſations art communicnted 
to the ſoul by the nervous fluid. Hen: 
this fluid acts immediately on the ſouh / 
And ſince th neruous dluid:is the imme 
diate. principle of, motion ta the body; the 
ſoul acts direQly 0 on this fluid in all volun- | 
tary motions. 2 ar I» Mu : 8 


Thus it is by the nerbgus fluid, that 


8 two different ſubſtances communicate 
with cach other. 


15 PO TT eg 
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| Gf be Union of ube Sour an, BoDY..\ 
But after what manner can a. material 


ſubſtance act on an ĩmmaterial ? Thedudi- 
r cettainly expects not that I ſnonid 


- Qugr 
aſſign & reaſon fox;a:connexion , impoſſible. 
to explain: we are entirely ignorant of 


the: eſſence of things 3 their relations are 


all e are permitted to know this know: 


ledge is the only object I have propaſed to 


myſelf in this Trahtiſtr. nd 


- Here: metaphyſicians may exclaim. 
Is the foul then material, that matter 
can iQ upon it? Let us allow theſe: men 
10 arrogant, and. yet ſo ignorant as to 
refuſe their aſſent to every thing which 
| they, cannot compfehend, to*Thut'thete 
eyes aginſt Every "thing above their caßü. 


city. More humble and more wiſe, let us 
Seele out OI weakneß, etGugh 


fte open n to cohviftioh and to tciith, + When 4 


accom Panied with feniohſtrative evidence: 


even, alth vgh it may { ſeem incomprehen- 
fible,. in cad, of endeavouring .to ; Ver= 


3 a 


throw the admirable laws of nature, with 


- . = 


wa our narrow 7 conceptions, 
ITN * e. 


Frartber 
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Farther "Objervations on the Origin and | 
S Strattureigf tbe NERVES)» 1111 
N 3 0.48 
| - The only part of che nerves which has 
y; is the. coat then receive from the 
nes of the braik: hence it ap- 
pears,” that thoſe membranes of the brain 
compoſe tho ſubſtance of the! nerves';- this 
is evident from the moſt accurate diſ- 8 
ſactiods dq 202% 1 22jdo yin ech 2i ag es 
Although all nervei take their origin ſtom 
the meningea, liła theireſt of our ſolids; yet 
they take it nqt always immediately there- 
from x for Ms drigin of the nesves in the 
brain is extemely;ſmall,and on the con- 
trary, their diyifions. are extremely large 
and pumerous : beſides: the neryes of the 
ſpine go not to the brain; and it has been 
pPfroyed, that a, great. mpmber of neryss 
are. originated from. genglions, and that 
the gregzer part, of them terminate thers 
| likewiſe Nor have all our nerves the 


51090099, SYUTEITAOTNLSD NN MIETERTIONNE 
ſame origin in the head; ſome arę gene- 
. Origin in fre „ — » , rin [31 


. 


1187 : I T7 *# 11 782 
rated ' from the medullary fob ance of 
RIP 25 ROI TESOOS By 197 Man 
he. ee e e 
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” CY * 4 F "4 * „ „ 32 » 
ue fix firſt pairs. 
7 pairs. 
1 4 . "SE 7 | 
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>; 


longata 5 


tingatd *; and others agnin front pi. 
nal mr.] 1 o noÞ 8s Floor 507 1 

In regard of wen ſtructure fince theſs 
organs are compoſed of veſſels;/ or rather 
of fuſtirali of ſmall fibres; every on 6f 


ed under one” common covering; this 
ſtructure muſt follow the ordinary laws of 
that of the other veſſels; that is, the ſub 
ſtance of every ſinalt tube is cotmpofad'ef 
many othet ſmaller tabes; Which urg for. 
ed of elementary fibres, or fibres without 
a cavity. al 03, Ale vigps Heer 
In idw, bit 2047 1 166120 263 3s ods 


| 


what manner. the 920 ate. on the Fluid 


, the Ne pen, and. the, Fluid gf the 
Meret on. the Sou. 8 na 2a: 


And here let us \cecal a very itaportant 


obſervations... d: abt 308 ard jos 
We have on that the fixing, 4 tight l- 
Satüre on a nerve, ſomewhat above its in- 
ſertion into a muſcle, renders that muſ- 
cle paralytic: We have ſeen likewiſe; 
that if the nerve be preſſed with the fin- 


gers, gradually moving them from the li- 


gature to its inſertion, the muſele i imme- 


diately contracts and recovers its motion. 


ö 4 he Terenth, eighth, and ninth pair. , 
1 The three firſt pairs called cervicales. 


This 


which is fortned of many ſmall tubes units 
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This obſervation detetmines the mannes 

of the ſoul's action on the fluid of the 
netves : and hence its appeats, that its ac- 
tion on this fluid is an impulſi ve motion 
towards the organ it wills to contract. 


| The, impoſſibility, of repelling the fluid, 
with which the nerve is replete, towards 
| the. ligature *, without repelling at the 
ſame time a part towards the muſcle; de- 
priyes us of the means of proving this by 
the oppoſite experiment. But an obſer- 
vation eaſy to be made, ande which is 
nearly equivalent to this experiment, is, 
that the quantity of the fluid which, in 
this latter inſtance, is determined rd 
the muſcle, is leſs than in the former; 
the contraction: muſt therefore be weaker, | 
as experience fully confirms: Le” Cat, 
who had not made this obſervation; was 
aſtoniſhed on compreſſing the nerve; gra- 
dually moving the preflure from the muſ- 
cle to the ligature, to find the muſcl&con- 
tract. Deteived thereby, he firenuouſy 
aſſerted, that it was not by the influx of 
the netvous fluid into the muſcle, that 
that organ recovered its er and gave 


45 89.4.5 


* That is, towards, t the ban betucen the he 
and the muſcle, 


2 


a the 


of THE HUMAN BODY! 
che experiment to ſopp ort — 
But the ſame wing hip Peel in this expe= 
riment, as in many others, viz. appear- 
ances concealed truth from the eyes of the 
undiſcerning ſpectator. 99 997 U don 
With regard tothe manner in which the 
ſenſations are continued to the ſoul, it is 
evident to me, that this muſt be occafioned 
by the reflux of that fluid to the ſenſorium 
commune. But this is Ieporble; fays the 
phyſiologiſt ®, juſt | cited ; For the 
* nin are impelled ice to _ 
* the arterial' blood is impelled by the 
heart towards the ſame membranes. 
« How can it be imagined, that a ſtraw, 
100 which tickles the ſole of the foot, can 
« repel the nervous fluid to the 'brain, 
i ſince there is no impreſſion ſufficient to 
r repel the Jeaſt drop of blood from the 


1 feet to the heart? If this reflux were 


the cauſe of theſe ſenſations, the plac- 
« ing the palm of the hand upon any 
ee part of the body, would excite a much 
greater reflux, and conſequently a much 
4 ef ſenſation, than would be felt 


* Treatiſe of the tits and the Pations, vol, 
| A page 186. Paris 1767. 
« from 


va. 
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% from forcing a pointed inſtrument into 


e 
— 1 3 — = 


4 «the part, which nevertheleſs produces 
i _ « a much more pungent ſenſation”... 
| We ſhall pergeive how weak.this objec 


tion is, if we conſider but for a moment, 
bow-cxceedingly gent tle. the motion of the 
mepinges is, Which , determines, the ner- 

vous fluid, into; the, neryes, when compar- 

ed with the motion of the heart, which im» 
pels. the blood into the arteries, particular- 

ly if e only obſerye, that the neryes have 

no valves like the blood veſſels, to pre- 
vent the reflux of their fluid; above all j 
we oblerve, that our author is unacquain t- 
ed with the cauſe of, the, reflux, of this | 
fluid, and that he confounds the force of 

this reflux with the quantity pf the fluid 
in motion. For it is not the actiqn of an 

external object, as a compreſſing cauſe, 

but as an itritating one, Which ocgaſions 

the nervous fluid to flow back. By irri- 

tating the nervous fihres, it abliges them 

to contract and to impel the fluid, Which 

is now compreſſed in their cgntrafted . 
channels, with ſo much the more force as 
the irritation is greater. Now as that 
contraction begins always in the part af- 
fected, ſo the nervous fluid 1 is always ne- 

ceflarily 
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deſſarily determined i towards the origin of 
the nerves. Ho ſimple this mechaniſm 
How perfectly concdrdant with its pheno- 
mena l And eee 
ſuch objections! in 2 1-48.40} 
"Although -the enfations en | 
-ented-to-the-fouk- by Ahioretiog of the ner- 

vous fluid, it does dot follow ffortithence, 

that the portion of this fluid, which is eon 
tained in the organ immediately / affected, 

continues its reflux. quite to the ſoul. This 
communication is effected by. the eonti- 
nuity of the column of the nervous fluid : 
that part therefore of this column, which 

immediately affected, is the medium of 
communitation with the other / parts, and 
ſo on towards: the brain, by ge 
n inſtantaneous PO | 


© 6h Of the Nervous a 
I bave proved, that the nervous fluid is 
_ band which unites the -fouF and the 
body: the exiſtence of this fluich is evi- 
dent: but whats its nature? Tul diſco- 
wer this, let us conſider its effects; be- 
gioning with a ſhort examination of the 
orguns by which ãt is prepare. 
11 The 


f 
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be rerebrum is the filtre of this fluid, 7 
and the cerebellum its reſervoir. The ce- 
rebrum has all the characters of an organ 
of ſeoretion; its cortical-fubſtance is form- 
ed of an infinite number of very minute 
lands, which are found in al organs of 
that kindy its medullaty part it compoſed 
of ſmall fibres, whoſe direction may be 
eaſily perceived, although their cavity be 
- undiſcoverable by the beſt glaſſes: the 
partioles which form that fluid are carri- 
ed into the filtre by the carotid" and ver- 
tebral arteries.” Thus the nervous liquor 
* de from Gur other r 41 What 


| ie of this Aibeat Bar Or ra- 
| ther; what is this liquor itſelf ? It is only 
- by conſidering its effects, as I have alrea- 
dy ſaid, that we can diſcouer its nature; 
let us therefore examine its properties. 
The nervous fluid ſerves both to the 
motion of our organs, and to the nouriſn- 
ment of the nerves: 1 . examine it in 
theſe two points of vier 
I ! be netves receive an re propor- 
tioned to that of the other parts of the 
body; and, their ſubſtance not being pe- 
-netrated by any * organ, they take 
| their 
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their increaſe from the fluid which circu- 
lates within them: this fluid muſt there- 
fore be analogous to the ſubſtance of the 
nerve, and is, in fact, a nervous jelly, 


ſince all the nervous productions are re- 
| fovable into a liquor of this kind. ith 
This gelatinous liquor is veryoblervatifs 
in the internal "part of the brain and its 
ventricles; it may be ſeen oozing from ul: 
cerated nerves; it may alſo be diſtinguiſh» 
ed in that tumor, which is formed by the 
nervous fluĩd extravaſated from its natural 
veſſels, known by the name of the Hernia 
Pinalire it is particularly obſervable in the 
ſemen; in a word, all our fluids are viſi- 
bly ſupplied with this gelatinous lymyh. 
But the nervous fluid is not ſimply the 
principle of nouriſhment to the nerves, it 
u likewiſe the ſource of ſtrength to the 
whole body: the animal, in which this 
fluid abounds, is diſtinguiſhed for its un- 
common ſtrength; its loſs -occaſions lan- 
gour and dejection. Can this quality then 
be the cauſe of both theſe effects? To 
determine the queſtion, I ſhall Oe 
to reaſon from facts. - 
A conſiderable loſs of this uid, - affes 
us with langour and dejection; it is ſcarge 
Vor. I. E extra- 


— 
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extravaſated from its veſſels, when the bo- 
dy no longer retains: its vigor, the limbs 
ate without ftrength, and the organs in a 
general ſtupor. By ſuppoſing this fluid to 
be no other than the nervous lymph, we 
might eaſily conceive how any conſidera- 

ble loſs of it wonld, in length of time, 
render the motions languid ; but why is it 
followed by inſtant depreſſion, and by ſo 
altoniſhing a languor, ſince the nerves are 
not without nouriſhment ?: For the ner- 
vous fluid loſt, was certainly intended to 
nouriſh the nerves for ſome ſpace of time. 
It is therefore manifeſt, that if the weak» 
neſs, which enſued on the loſs of that flu- 
id, was. produced by a diminution of nu- 

trition,” by an atrophy of the nervous 
parts, it would have come on by n 
and not inſtantaneouſx. 

But let us penetrate 3 1 b 
eur to diſcover the nature of this flu- 
id, from the manner of its preparation. 

The nervous fluid is inceflantly diſſi- 
pating, it is exhauſted by action and like- 
wiſe by reſt: for we perceive our ſtrength 
to fail after faſting, though in a ſtate of 
perfect ination, in the lane manner . 
ter violent exerciſe. 


N | | When 
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When. a petſon is under this languid 
depreſſed ſtate, if you give him fornewhat 
moderately ſpirituous to drink, he finds 
his ſtrength immediately. recruited and 
his vigour renewed ; the draught there- 
fore has reſtored to the nerves the princi- 
ple they had loſt. How ſhould this be 
poſſible, if the nervous fluid be only 4 
purely gelatinous juice; ſeeing we cannot 
extract one gelatinous particle from any 
ſpirituous liquor ? Hence, beſides this ge- 
latinous juice, the fluid of the nerves is 
compoſed of a fpirituous lymph: I fay 
ſpirituous, becauſe thoſe: aliments which 
abound with ſpirits, ſupply the body with 
this principle of life, and becauſe a very, 
ſmall quantity of ſuch aliments Au" ol 
more of it, than a very great quantity of 


food which is Fs lightly impregnated 7 


| therewith 9, 


=. Ae Ltd aa gives mote 7 
than ten times the ſame quantity of a decoQion of 
, oats or barley; it is however certain, that art cannot 
extract any gelatinous particles from this wine, nor is 
it certain that it contains any. On che other hand, it 
is evident, that a decoction of barley is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated therewith, and that ten parts of this de- | 
coction products two parts of tte of parely ber- 


unos juice. 
| E 2 | Should 
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Should any one object, that theſe ſpirits 


ill injure the nerves by acting on their 
internal ſubſtance, ſeeing they have that 
effect when applied outwardly; anſwer, 
that they act not directly on the nerves, 
and that they are ſheathed by the nervous 
lymph, which ſerves as à vehicle to them. 
What confirms me in this opinion is, that 
there is nd aliment throughout the vege- 
table or animal kingdoms, from which 


more or leſs of this ſpirituous fluid might 
not be extracted, and conſequently ſupply | 


the body with the principle of motion. 
Let us hence conclude, that the fluid 1 


L the nerves is compoſed, of: a two-fold ſub- 


ſtance: of a ſpitituous and extremely ſub- 
til part, called animal ſpirits; and of a ge- 


latinous juice, diſtioguihed: by the name of 


the nervous lymph. bor 

This gelatinous lymph, ſerves' as A 
yehicle to the animal ſpirits, and being 
alſimilated with the nerves, is tranſ- 
formed into their ſubſtance and becomes 
ſolid, like the viſcous lymph of which 


the ſpider forms its weh, when condenſed 


by the compreſſion, of the air. | 

As it is evident that the nervous fluid is 

| inſenfible, h how can the nervous lymph, by 
Vs | being 
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being aſſimilated into the ſubſtance of the 
nerves, he come a ſznfible- ſolid 2. I muſt 
leave this phenomena to be accounted for 
by thoſe = A ___ = 3 anne 
the taſk. - | 4 21019 Ji 

With d to 5th 10 0 ſpirits; it is 
Uncertain, whether a ſubſtance ſo ſubtil can 
be incorporated and become part of our 
ſolids, I incline to the negative, ſince no 
human art can fix it: it is moreover ſo 
volatile, that it could nôt be contained in 
any of our veſſels, unn NE Fir. ſome 
viſcous fluid. OREN 


No ohe onthe Shure of he 


= 
- 
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All che functions of ab adap £00: 
nomy are founded upon unalterable and 
uniform laws; we may however ſome- 
times obſerve phenomena in the human 
body, ſo very extraordinary, that they 
bear ſome reſemblanee to thoſe ſingular 
| appearances termed /uſus nature. _ 

We frequently ſee perſons, who, after 
loſing the uſe of their limbs, retain weir 
ſenſibility “. . 


* This is often ſeen in paralytcs | 
SS We 
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We ſee others, whoſe bodies though be- 
come inſenfible, yet eee their mo- 
tion ®, 
| Motion and ſenſe therefore 48 their 
diſtin& principles in the ſame organ. 
On inquiring into the reaſon of theſo 
phenomena, facts oblige vs to attribute 
them either to two different fluids, or to 
the ſame fluid contained in different veſ. 
ſels of the ſame organ. But if we con- 
ſider, that the nervqus fluid has one com- 
mon ſource, the ſame filtre and the ſame 
reſervoir from whence it is impelled into 
the nervous fibres, we ſhall plainly per- 
ceive, that thoſe phenomena have not dif- 
ferent fluids for their origin, but the par- 
ticular ducts of the ſame organ. HA 
The nerves, as it is well known, are 
the organs of ſenſe and motion: only tho 
coats of their fibres are the organ, and 
ſeat of ſenſe independently of their cavity, 
whether we conſider them as filled with 
The caſe of a Swiſs ſoldier at Douay, * = 
perform his military exerciſe, but did not feel a 
| needle forced into the fleſhy part of his body, wok its 
extremity, | 


5 ion, en the Riruture of the 
the 
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the medullary ſubſtance; as in the origin 
of the nerves, or with the nervous fluid, 
as in all the-other parts of the body. Let 
us therefore conclude, that the cavity ot 
the nervous fibres is the organ of motion; 
or, which is the ſame thing, that their 
ducts are the channels through which the 
fluid intended for action is conveyed. 

Motion is then produced by the fluid 
which circulates through the cavity of 
the nervous tubes; and ſenſation by that 
which flows through the #brille which 
_ compoſe the coat of ' theſe nervous tubes. 
I I ſhall therefore diſtinguiſh the ſame 
| fluid into the moving Suid and the en- 
tive fluid; relatively to their different ſune- 
tions, and to the ducts of the nerves. 
n which they eireulate. | ; 


07 the Connefian of the NxR vous Pans. 
A violent blow on the head, though 
without fracturing the bones of the Efa- 
nium, and without cauſing any folution of 
continuity in the texture: of the ſolids, 
almoſt always occafions a total proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength, convulſive motions of 
the limbs, nauſeas, vomitings, ſometimes 
a * diſorder of all the functions of 
E 4 the 
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the machine, and a total ation of 

ſenſe; 0) 4 
That ampie commotion of whe brakes | 


and of the origin. of the nerves, which 
is occaſioned by the rowling of a ſhip: 


at ſea, commonly affects thoſe, who are 
unaccuſtomed there to, with: vertigos,: vo- 
mitings, anxiety, paleneſs, proſtration of: 


ſtrength and languor of the whole: body. 


The efluvia of odoriterous bodies, as of 
muſk, jaſmine, and roſe flowers, ſome- 
times affect delicate women with ſuffocaes 
tions, ſincopes and faintin gs. 

The 3 of the ſmaller inteſtines 
by worms, frequently produces pains in 
the fide, a cough, flux from the ſalival 
glands, dreadful cholics, vomitings, tre- 


motions of the whole body, a "a Flag 
neſs, vertigos, the gutta ſerena, and the 
epilepſy, with its many dreadful ſymptoms. 
What terrible diſorders enſue from the 
bite of a viper, of a mad dog, or the ap- 
plication of a cauſtic body to an excoriat- 
ed nerve | Paleneſs, nauſeas, vomitings, 
difficult reſpiration, cold ſweats, convul- 
ſions, burning, and inflammatory fevers, 
retention of urine, ſyncopes, a ſpaſmus 


of 
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of the. whole nervous ſyſtem, and univer- 
ſal numbneſs are the uſual concomitants. 
Vet, when a ſharp or 1 inſtru- 
ment wounds a nervous part, and occaſi- 
ons therein a ſolution of continuity, much 
worſe effects will enſue. A ſimple punc- 
ture of à tendon by a needle; is followed 
with the moſt deplorable ſymptoms: there 
are many other ee which may 
be made, of this kind. 41 nod 
All thele alarming — are pro 
duced by the irritability of the nervous 
ſyſtem: the nerves we know are extreme - 
ly ſenſible, they cannot endure the leaſt 
irritation ; fo that when any thing affects 
them with a painful ſenſation, either by. 
compreſſing, ſtraining, / wounding them 
and the like, immediately they contract 
and are convulſed. This contraction and 
convulſive motion are inſtantly communi- 
cated to the neighbouring parts, then to 
the next, and ſo ſucceſſively to all the parts, 
till they comprehend the whole; from 
whenee enſue 'a-confiderable diſoftler in 
the circulation, a very great diſtention and 
obſtruction of the veſſels, and a violent 
inflammation, with all the dreadful ſymp- 
toms which accompany a diſordered ſtate 
2 165 85 ot 
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of the functions of the animal economy. 
This is a freſh proof, that all the pheno- 
mena of this economy have ſenſe and mo- 
tion for their * as has been _— 
mentioned. | 

When we conſider in -whet manner the 
irritation of one part is communicated to 
all the others, we are obliged, by the“ 
facts, to admit a reciprocal correſponden- 
ey between them by the medium of the 
nerves; but the diſſecting knife, and the 
microſcope, make this — evident 
to the fight. 55 
I ſhall not here deſoant on in wonders: 
ful connexion between the nervous parts; 
I leave that taſk to thoſe who are fond of 
the declamatory ſtile, and ſhall confine 
myſelf wholly to give a ſuccin& idea of it. 
I beg pardon of my readers, for 'detain- 
ing them on a ſubject ſo dry as this muſt 
neceflarily be; I know how much it is 
my intereſt to preſent none but agreeable. 
ſubjects, and to ſet off philoſophical enqui - 
ries with the embelliſhments of art; but 
this ſubje& is connected with my work, 
and will admit of no foreign ornaments, 

If we follow the nerves from their ori- 


gin to their extremities, we ſhall obſerve 
them 
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them to branch out into infinite ramifica- 
tions in paſſing from the brain, and in 
their diſtributions to the different parts of 
. 
af a tre. 
Here then we er ſee a clade. 
lation, ſubſiſting, on one hand, between 
every part of the body and the membranes 
of the brain; and on the other, recipro- 
cally between all the parts of the body. 
As it is not ſufficient barely to mention 
theſe relations in the 
an example of them. 


Anatomiſts have — Wes nerves, 


relatively to their” origin, into different 
claſſes, which'they have ranged under dif- 
ferent denominations: I fhall make ufe of 
the common terms, that I may render my 
work intelligible to my readers, theſe parts 
not being any otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed. 

The intercoſtal nerve is formed of three 
branches : the fifth, fixth, N pairs, 
ſupply each a ſingle branch. 

The branch of the fifth pair ſends out 


ramifications to the tongue, to the eye, 


to the jaws, to the check, and to. the 


other parts of the face; The branch of 


the Wen pair, diſtributes ſome of its 
0 8 F ramifi- 


— 
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ramifications to the tongue, to the phari ur, 
to the œſophagus, to the ſtomach and to 
the lungs. The intercoſtal nerve alſo com- 
municates in the cavity of the thorax, and 
abdomen, with ſome other ramifications of 
the eighth pair, and is augmented with 
ſome branches which riſe from the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, and paſs between the ribs. 
Thus we perceive a very intimate connec- 
tion betwixt all theſe parts: this is the 
reaſon why aliments, which are ungrateful 
to the taſte, occaſion a nauſea and contrac- 
tion of the eſophagus; why the touching of 
th root of the tongue with a feather, excites 
vomiting ;.and why wounds of the head, 
or a corroſion of the inteſtines by worms, 
occaſion difficult reſpiration, vomiting, a 
cough, dumbneſs, and dreadful mt 
ons of the whole machine. 7 
Beſides the olfactory nerve, chere en- 
| ters into the noſe a branch of the ophthal- 
mic. The communication of theſe two 
4 nerves is the cauſe why ſtrong ſmells ex- 
cite tears, and a ſtrong light occaſions 
ſneezing : the ophthalmic nerve being Join» 
ed to the nerves of the thorax when vio- 
lently affected, excites, in the organs of 
"FE 
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reſpiration, the convulbre: nm: term 
ed ſneezing od 

But this branch of the 8 a 
not at the organ of ſmelling, it is conti- 
nued to the teguments of the orbiculus agi, 
or tip of the noſe, whence it is reverted to 
the internal ſurface of the ſeptum. This 
branch ariſes, from the fifth pair, as does 
the lingual maxillary : hence the reaſon 
hy muſtard applied to the tongue cauſes 
a pungent ſenſation at the tip of the noſe, 
and excites a flux of tears. By this con- 
nection likewiſe, we may account for that 
titillation which is perceived i in the noſe, 
when the worms contained in the inteſ- 
tines, corrode and irritate the e 
of theſe viſcera. 
The nerves of the fifth > eighth 
pair, with the intercoſtal, ſupply the in- 
teſtines and ſtomach: : a branch of the 
fifth pair, as has been already obſerved, 
ſends forth its ramifications to all the parts 
of the face: a branch of the eighth, lends 
forth part of its ramifications to'the liver 
and biliar duct; whillt the intercoſtal ſup- 
plies the legs with the anticum and Pi 
cum. The inteſtines are a continuation of 
the coats of the ſtomach ; 3 they have ma- 


ny 
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ny nerves which are common to both, and 
by means of the meſenteric plexus, of tho 
intercoſtal and the par vagum, communi- 
cate with all the membranes of the body. 
There ts therefore an intimate centexion 
between theſe viſcera, and all the other parts 
of the animal machine: hence” dentition 
occaſions vomitings, difficult reſpiration, 
ſuffocation, coughs, inteſtinal flux, fever, 
and univerſal convulſions, Hence, in the 
bypochondriac diſeaſe, the violent tenſion 
of the membranes of the ſtomach, occa- 
ſioned by the incloſed air, produces pains 
in the head and ſhoalders, vomitings, ver- 
tigos, dimneſs of ſight, languor, anxiety, 
palpitation of the heart, and a total di. 
order of the vital functions. Hence cold- 
neſs of the feet, and hurts of the extremi- 
ties, bring on violent cholics, and ſometimes 
the ſpaſmus CYRICUS. This is the reaſon 
why the irtitation of the ſtomach by cor- 
roſi ve poiſons, and of the inteſtines by 
worms, acrid bile, or draſtic purges, is 
followed by a convulſive hiccough, diffi- 
cult reſpiration, dumbneſs, coughs, pal- 
pitation of the heart, pains in the ſide, 
6 vomitings, flux of the faliva, violent pains 


in the inteſtines, paleneſs, coldneſs in the 
extremi- 


; j 
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. extremities, univerſal. tremor, retention 
of Ur ine, >&5 teneſmus, hollowneſs of the 
eyes, contraction of the lips. mouth, and 
other parts of the face, ſpaſms of the 
limbs, fever, vertigo, gutta ſerena, and 
many other dreadful ſym ptome. 
I could enlarge upon this ſubject, but 
I fear I have already been too diffuſe. 
Should any of my readers be deſirous of 
more information, I recommend to him 
the peruſal of the Neurology of Vienſſens 
and Jenty, where this ſubject is treated in 
its full extent: the obſervations. I have 
made will ſuffice to eſtabliſh the following 
propoſition as a general law, which I ſhall 
make uſe of as I proceed; it is this. 

All the parts of the lady communicate 
with the. membranes of \the brain by, the 
nerves, and with ene another y r 
ner vous ramifications, | | 

Although all the parts of the body are 
| connected with the membranes. of the 

brain, that connection is not equal in eve- 
ty one. For ſeeing that the neryes are the 
production of the meninges, and as their 
impreſſions are communicated by the mo- 
tion of the nervous fluid, it is evident, 


that the more remote a nerve is from its 


P I ISS 2-4 ee — eng — 
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origin, the leſs Intimate that connexion 
muſt be: but ſuppoſing the diſtance to 

be the ſame, it is likewiſe evident, that 
the connexion of theſe two organs muſt 
be the more 'cloſe, when they have a 
greater number of nerves common to both. 
In a word, as the nerves do not form an 
uniform ;cylindrical duct, from the trunk 
to the extremity of their ramifications, 
and as a great number riſe from the gan- 
glions, we may eaſily conceive, that the 
more a nerve ſhall form a continued whole, 
the greater will be the relation betwixt theſe 


organs. Thus there is no connection be- 


tween the brain and the ſanguineous viſ 
cera, the ſubſtance of which is purely 
"vaſcular; ſuch as the liver, ſpleen, &c. nei- 
ther can any ſenſation paſs to the ſenſerium 


_ commune, through * numerous ene 


volutions. mT 


LPariiouler 8 on the laſur of "the 
nervous Fluid into the Organs of: Motian. 


When! you cut off the head of moſt ani- 


mals , vou perceive the limbs to move 

"for 
V Moſt perſons have ſeen a duck, when its head has 
been ſeparated from its body, run about for ſeveral mi- 
WD; | nutes : 


/ 
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For ſome time after the amputation: how- 


ever, theſe animals ſoon die; their bo- 


dies, when deprived of their heads, after 
a few efforts, loſe their motion for evef. 
If this experiment proves the neceſſity of 
a connection of the muſeular parts with 
the brain, it proves likewiſe, that this con- 
nection is not eſſential to every motion in 
particular. Theſe motions therefore take 


place when there is not any inſtantaneous 


influx of the nervous fluid into the muſ- 
cles. Hence it appears, that this fluid 
continues for ſome time in the organ of 
motion, and to act needs not any impulſe 
immediately propagated from the brain. 


When once impelled into the muſcular 


Hbres, it follows the ordinary laws of cir- 
culation; it continues there a ſhort time, 
and is then taken up by the e 
or diſſipated by perſpiration. 

The continuance of the nervous fluid, 


in the muſcular fibres, is in proportion to 


the degree of viſcolity of the netvous 
pb. The more Pro ae: that n 


nutes: a viper or ſnake will move a conſiderable time 
after decapitation ; and flies, an entire day. Among all 


the animals, Man is that in which this phenomenon | 


"the leaſt appears. 


Vor. J. F | if _ : 
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may be, the continuance will be the 
greater. Thus vipers, eels, ſnails and 


other animals, whoſe nervous Iymph 'bs 


extremely viſcous and very little perfþira- 
ble, are with difficulty deſtroyed. "The 


cafe is not the ſame with animals of a fan- 
guine and hot temperament, whoſe li- 
quors ate extremely fluid, circulation 


quick, and perſpiration copious, &s man, 


| horſes, dogs, &c. In thele the nervous 
Iymph is very foon diffipated, and there 
is a continual call for reparation. Bue 
in every ſpecies of theſe animals, the mo- 
mentary independance, which is obſerved 
between the motions of the muſcles, and 
the influx of the nervous fluid from the 
brain, does not prevent the cauſe, which 
intercepts this connex ion, frotn totally 


ſupprefling theſe motions at their ſource. 
It is different with regardt to thoſe animals, 


which have not any blood, and which 
have no brain, nor any organs of digeſtion, 
all whoſe liquors are nothing more than 
the nervous lymph itſelf, and that of a 


very glutinous conſiſtence; ſuch animals 


drawing their nouriſhment from the place 
to e have been e fixed, 
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like the polypus and the oyſter : beſides 
as no part of their bodies appears to want 


the aſſiſtance of the other, they can live 
after mutilation, and reproduce them: 


ſelves; ſo that from their very deſtruction 
they ſeem to derive the means + bp vw 


cher are 


What I have ;uft lad oft „ [flux of . 
the nervois fluid muſt, however, be un» 
derftood only of involuntary motion: ſince - 


the ſcat of the foul.is in the meninges, 
the foul has no power over the body, af - 
ter the head is ſeparated therefrom, | 


From the foregoing I infer, that if the | 


obſervations here made prove the neceſſity 


of the connexion. ſubſiſting between the 


head and the trunk, it is becauſe the head 
+ 4s the reſervoir of eye nervous fluid, 


Mah of the june Benn to Mo- 


TION, 


The nerves are not the only parts ne- 
ceſſary to the functions of the muſcles : 


their motion. 


If the artery, which ſupplies v mobel 
with blood, 1 tied above its in · 


| ADS 


the arterial blood likewiſe contributes to - 


- — 
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ſertion, that muſcle will gradually “ be- 


come paralytic; at firſt it will be numbed 
and ſtiff, and by degrees will be motion - 


lefs. This experiment proves the neceſ- 
ſity of the arterial blood to muſcular mo- 
tion, and of the connexion of the heart 
with the muſcles by means of the arte- 
ries. The arterial blood is neceſſary to 
muſcular motion as an immediate cauſe, 
but not as an inſtantaneous one; ſince the 
muſcle, in the foregoing experiment, con- 
tinues its motion many minutes after the 
influx of the blood is intercepted. 

But how does the arterial blood con- 
duce to the motion of the muſcles? To 
me it appears to be done many ways. 

We know that the cold air renders the 
fibres numb and ſtiff by fixing their fluid; 
this fluid therefore hath occaſion for heat; 
and as the blood in circulation is the prin- 
ciple of natural heat, it is therefore cer- 
tain, that the nervous lymph requires the 
circulation of our fluids, in order to pre- 


ſerve the fluidity neceſſaty to the functions 


of our organs. The arterial blood therefore 


1s aſſiſtant to muſcular motion, as being the 


principle of heat. It is ſaid, that the heat of 


In ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, according ag 
the 1 8 may be poſſeſſed of blood, ſtrength, & c. 


fire 
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fire does not reſtore motion to -paralytic 


muſcles. We ate to obſerve, that the heat 


of fire is not a ſuitable ſubilitute; the 
heat of the blood is diſſolvent, and adap- 
ted to liquify the gelatinous lymph z the 
heat of fite is only calculated to dty it: 
therefore it ĩs not at all ſtrange, that the 
beat of fire ſuhſtituted in lieu of the heat 


of the blood, does not reſtore life to pa- 


ralytic muſcles. But ſuppoſing:this to be 
a ſuitable ſubſtitute, What will hence 
ſollow, but that the arterial blood is not 
aſſiſtant to motion, merely as the princi- 
ple of heat? Let us enquire then in what 
other manner it can he aſſiſtant thereto... 

It. is certain, that the nervous fluid is 


the principle of vigor and of ſtrength to 


the body, that the cerebrum is its filtre; 


and the cerebellum its reſervoit. It is eer- 
tain, likewiſe, that ſome animals, like 


the mule and the abs, poſſeſs extreme 


ſtrength, and endure fatigue for a conſi- 


derale length of time; yet the cerebrum 


and cerebellum of theſe. animals are very | 
ſmall, if, compared to the ſame parts in 


Man, and i in many other animals, which 
poſſeſs a much ſmaller degree of ſtrength. 


Whence does this proceed, but from ſome 


F 3 differ- 
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difference in the formation of the organs 
of motion, or in the liquors which ſupply 
the nervous fluid ? To diſcover this diſſi- 
milltude, let us chuſe, from among qua- 
drupeds, that animal which neareſt re- 
fembles a mule, as for inſtance, the horſe ; 
let them be of the ſame age, the ſame fize, 
| and, as far as it is poſſible, be both equal. 
On comparing theſe two animals with- 
out diſſection, we perceive at firſt ſight 
a very great diſſimilitude. The limbs of 
the mule are ſmaller than the limbs of the 
and of a greater length, and the fides leſk 
protuberant. On examining the internal 
parts, we find the muſcles of the mule 
fmaller than thoſe of the horſe,” but its 
vaſcular ſyſtem larger, the lungs of great- 
er bulk, and the folids of a ſubſtance 
ſome what more compact. The cauſe of 
its greater ſtrength, ariſes then principally 
from its having a greater ſupply of ner- 

vous lymph from the maſs of its fluids. 
The blood of thoſe animals fupplies the 
nervous fibres with a greater quantity of 
this active fluid; this ſubſtitute is neceſ- 
fary in thoſe large bodies, whoſe motions 
are confiderable, and brain very ſmall, 
6 and 
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and conſequently. incapable. of 8 
apy great quantity of it. This i is the cale 
of almoſt all guadrupeds ; ; they have 2 
| largo 3 blood, large lungs, and. 
an abundant ſupply of the nervous fluid. 
On the contrary, in all the animals which 5 
have only the gelatinqus 1 yeaph, this ſub- 
ſtitute, which, is extracted — the blood, 


" even. BONA 5 is not any ways 


— ys. weed yet fariher, and 3 
vour to prove by ocular demonſtration, 
what we haye now been advancing on the 
teſtimony of facts. _ dulg at 
We have ſaid. that; the norves ane the 
organs of motion z but the e . 
in a more particular manner. Ae 

In a muſcle we diſtinguiſh its. body. and 
nee the body of a muſ- 
cle is entirely earnous 1 one af the extre- 
mĩties, which is cammonly termed. the 

head of the muſcle, is almoft an entire 
_ fleſhy ſubſtance ; the other eite 
called its tail, is porſectly tendinous. 


The body of the muſcle is campoſed of 
many faſcicuti of fibres, a in two dif- 


9 ” Fach 


ann orders. 
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Each of theſe orders is enveloped with 
its ' peculiar. membrane, | and the TRAY 


. muſcle with a common coat, which com- 


bines the whole. Every one of thels 


faſciculi is compoſed of ROO. 


ten times ſmaller than the fineſt hair, wee 

obſeryed by Muys and Lewenbyeck.. 
When examined by the microſcope im- 

mediately after they are extracted from 


the body of a living animal, theſe fibre 


appear to be formed of veſicles; and re- 
ſemble a tube full of a limpid liquor, al- 
ternately compoſed of glabules of liquor, 
and globules of air. See fig. 11: 
After theſe globules have np penpte; 
and the liquor is either congealed or diſſi- 
pated, the fibre appears to have an uniform 
cavity, but filled with a kind of reticular 
web, formed of many little cells adjoin- 
ing to each other, and n by many 
tranſverſe, brille See fig. 2 
The muſcular ſciculi, examined xeith 
the microſcope,: appear to be formed cf 


many parallel contiguous fibres, bound 


together by a number of filaments, and 
much reſemble a net. Theſe fibres form 
anaſtomoſes, and are blended in many 
Places after the ſame manner. with the cel- 

hular * 
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lular [threads in the diviſion of the inte - 
rlor part of a fibre, as repreſented in figs. 24; 
The! net, which combines the muſcular 
fibres, appears to be formed of ramiſica 
tions of nerves, arteries, and the veſſels» 
which enter the muſcle. Theſe veſſels: 
and nervous ramificatipns! in particular, 
when they enter that organ, appèat to be 
dĩveſted of part of their external coats . 
So that the general covering of thie muſ- 
cle is formed of the coats of the fitſtrra- 
mifications ] and cellular membranes of 
the neighbouring ! parts: the covering of 
the faſciculi of the firſt order is a conti 
nuation of the coats of the ramifications 
af the ſecond: the covering of the ati. 
culi of tho ſecond order is a continuation 
of the coats of (the ramiſications of the; 
thirds: and fo of 'thereſt, it 16 5957 

It appears, : likewiſe, that the laſt rami- 
fications or nervous: Hrillæ themſolves, 
 which-are the ducts continued from the 
pia mater, form anaſtomoſes with the muſ- 
cular fibres which they unite to and in- 
creaſe, impelling at the ſame time into 


the cavity of theſe fibres that fluid which ita? 


they contain. But | theſe ramifications, 
1 "_ Thoſe which they receive/from the dure iter. 
when 
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not the muſcular fibres : it is very evident 


itſolf is evidently the continuation of a 
tendineus expanſion of the periaſlaum, the 
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when divoſted of their external coat, ferm 


from the diſſection of the muſcles, that 
they are already formed before the nerve 
enters them. In the muſcle of the eye, 
for inftance, ' the branches of the third, 


fourth, and ſixth paits, are inferted at a 


great diſtance from the origin of theſe 


muſclas; and that portion of them, which 


is above their inſertion, eannot have been 
formed by theſe nerves, all whoſe fibres 
tend toward the eyes. But if that portion 
has ſome other origin, the whole muſcle 


muſt have the ſame likewiſe : fince the 


coat of that organ is only a continuation 
of the fibres of that part, and that portion 


fibres of which, being dilated and united 
to the vaſcular and nervous ramifications, 
form that fle ſhy ſubſtance, called the belly Ts 


of the muſele, and which is ne Urs 


organ of motion 
It is obſerved, that the n big 


when they approach a tendon, are directed 


to it as to a centre; and it appears, that 


the whitiſh ſuhſtance, which commonly 


W a muſcle, is a continuation of 
the 
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the carnous fibres of its body, whoſe ſub- 


| flance pon Wl Nth e 


of the blood. Wor" ond 

We may dein chi indile@tiog 
à ſœtus, that tho. cxtremities of the muſ- 
eles are a continuation of the pexioſteum z 
the ame may be remarked ip adults, when 
the parts have been macerated in Water; 
and it is known, that the perioſteum takes 
it is evident, that the branches of the nerves, 
which are inſerted into the muſoles, hava 
not, a ſufficient ſubſtance to form organs 
of ſo large a bulk. The muſele is there» 
fore a part entirely peryous, and receives | 
its origin mediately or immediately Fen 
the dura mater. Selim 1D e3tdi od 
Nothing is mare fimple, than the fare 
mation of theſe organs by the nervaus fie 
bres. When thela;fibres are ſo compact 
as not to receive. the red part of the blood, 
and admit the fluid of the nerves only, 
they form the white ſubſtance, at the ex- 
diameter is ſufficiently large t9 feceiye a 
great quantity of the netvous fluid, and 
when their iaterſtices are ſuffigiently di- 
Aa to admit the { reticular; plexus. of 
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_— ſmall. arteries and veins; which co- 


— fibres which cbtapetet the body: of 
the muſcle; © This formation is very evi- 


dent in the frontal and occipital muſcles, 


in thoſe of the outward ear; in theſe of 


me face, and in the muſoular fibres of the 
ganglions. hotst2oatu Ded St a$144 heads 
It is prove ty je dton, bet the blood 
veſſels extend their ramifications throbgh 
the whole ſubſtance of theſe fibres; If 
the arteries of = mufcleè be injected with 
any colored 'vily quer, the liquor will 
— ditats the” mann Mona will not 


The fibres of a muſcle nevertheleſs 10 
creaſe in bulk, which could not be unleſs 
they received k ſubtif lymph by their fi- 
brillæ. The ſanguiniferous veſſels there 
fore diſcharge into the cavity of theſe fi- 


of the nerves. e „ ac 10K 
Henct the krteriat' blood conduces to 
muſcular motioh, as the cauſe of that 


heat which is neceſfary to the fluidity of 
the nervous lymph, and as the ſource of 


| nnn iymph which is ſubſtituted 


in 
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in place of the nervous fluid. It is by 
this mechaniſm that the ligature of the 
artery, which is inſerted into à muſcle, 
| deprives that muſcle of its motion; but 
it is not certain that this is owing to theſe 

, cauſes only. It may be, that the ſangui- 
niferous veſſels of this muſcle, when relax- 
ed by the ſuppreſſion'of the arterial blood, 
having leflenedthebulk of this muſcle, con- 
tinue it in a relaxed ſtate, and prevent the 
free . courſe of the nervous fluid into its 
| docts. en 
Or perhaps a tn of f the nerve, 
above its inſertion into the muſcle, occa- 
ſioned by the diſtenſion of the obſtructed 
artery, prevents ſuch an influx. Whether + 
it be ſo or not, the two reaſons, which we 
have drawn from the neceſſity of the ar- 
terial blood to muſcular motion, are ſafft- 
cient to eſtabliſh the ' conſequences which 
I ſhall deduce therefrom'i in the We ls 
part of this work. 2 
Hitherto I have not examined the body 
as relative to the organs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, but in a general manner: J now 
Proceed to a more particular examination. 


, 
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'Y rhe 4 erent Motions Fa the Bop! v. 
We diſtinguiſh. at. firſt fight in every 


| apical. but more evidently in Man, two 
different kinds of motion; the purely vo- 


luntary, and the purely mechanical. 


Voluntery Motions have à character ſuſ- 
| ficiently diſtinct, without our undertak ing 


to explain them z as to involuntary mo- 


tions, we muſt range them into this order, 


viz, the action of the otgans of life, and 
the action of the organs of digeſtion: we 
may here likewiſe range the functions 
thoſe organs, which preſerve the in 


a ſtate of health, all thoſe motions which 
follow every particular attitude of the 
body, in ſhort, all which are the effects 


— - 


of the action of external objects on the 


machine, ſuch as convulſions, ſpaſms, &c. 
I have already ſhe wn, that the nervous 


fluid is the principle of motion; but al- 
though this fluid be the immediate agent 
in all the motions of the body, it acts not 


always in the ſame manner: at one time 
it is independent i in its operation, at other 
times it is ſubordinate to the ſoul. 1 


would extend my arm, and immediate- , 


ly my arm isextended ; but ſhoyld I will 
that 


3 


SJ: - >. 
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that my pulſe ſhould: ceaſe to beat, and 
my heart diſcontinue its motion, ſuch a 
volition would avail nothing ; my pulſe 
vill continue to beat, and my heart re- 
tain its motion, independent of my will, 
caſe, I perceive a power which commands, 
and a power which-obeys: in the laſt, 1 
perceive a power which acts independently, 
. 
manding power.. 

Lt us here dwell — theſe 
| aoniidbintinnn}: als we may 'draw. from 
them theſe conclufions, Which wWwe fhall 
lay down as general laws of neces 
of the human body. - 155 

In all voluntary motions, the cw 
& ſubordinate to the. Joul, and becomes tie 
#ufrument ſhe ufes in per formmg them. 
I all involuntary motions the ner vou 

Aud is the principal agent, and, combined 
with the various orghns which it animatet, 
performs inde pendamiiy all thefe motions. 182 

And here, if I might be allowed to make 
a ſhort digreſſion, I would obſerve, that 
in this law, which reridets the life of che 
* independent of the ſoul, gs 
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tender care of Nature, anxious, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, to preſerve its work. 
- Whilſt we live upon this earth, where 


our Exiſtence is neceſſarily divided betwixt 


pleaſure! and pain, what man is there 
who does not, in thoſe moments of ſad- 
neſs and diſappointment, which ſo fre- 


quently aſſail us, impatiently wiſh for a 


diſſolution; and who would not ceaſe to 
live, if his exiſtence depended upon a ſin- 


gle act of the will? By not permitting us 


thus to terminate our miſery, Nature has 
wiſely reſerved to us the means of reco - 
vering the wonted equilibrium of our 
minds; and by the ghaſtly and terrifying 


Form of death, eſpecially a violent one, 


inſtead of a propenſity, ſhe has implanted 
in us an horror of ſuicide ; and preſerves 
our being by an e e ne oa 
to pain. ; 

I have diſtinguiſhed i in every TOY! Y 
kinds of motion, the one purely volun- 
tary, the other altogether mechanical; 


but he [muſt never have made any obſer- 
vations upon Man, who has not obſerved 


many actions, which cannot be ranged under 
either of theſe claſſes. Among theſe ate 
- bodily habits, occaſioned by the fame ſe- 

ries. 


j 
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ties of motives frequently repeated in the. 
ſame order, either accidentally or with de · 
ſign— Such as thoſe habits we contract by - 
art. Among theſe are the actions of thoſe 5 
whom we ea abſent men, the. „„ 
walk of a perſon whoſe mind, being intent 
upon any ſubject, attends not to his ps 
and that motion, which tends to pt 
the equilibritm of the body, when we 
| Rumble, or any way incline from the cen · 
ter of gravity ; ſtartings from à ſudden 
and. violent noiſe; the different lineaments 
which the paſſions impreſs, on the coun- 
tenance, and the imitative motions we 
perform, whilſt looking upon the actions 
of an ingenious mimic . All thoſe ge- 
tions, which philoſophers conſider as pure- 
ly mechanical, are nevertheleſs not en- 
tirely ſo ; not is Man in his reſpect a ſim- 
ple automaton + yet theſe actions are not 
purely voluntary; but of a particulat kind. 
A performer on the violin combines 
the moſt divefſified movements, and per- 


By attending to the actibri of a 9050 mimic, the 
body of the ſpectator mechanically follows the ſame 
motions: our geſtures imitate the geſtures of thoſe 
who appear to be affected by any of the pulley, > 
though we are not conſcious thereof, 
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fottos'theth'in a manner extremely exact, 
withbut gloing the leaſt attention to an 
one in particular. ny 

All theſe movements are petfortned by 


an infinite number öf ſmall muſcles, 


which the will has power to ſot in moti- 
6h, but which in this caſr do not ſtay for 


its commande Obſerve, however, that 
it is by an act of the will, that the per- 


former UHetermines'to play any particular 
tune: bere it is, neceffary that the ſoul 
firſt ſet the whole machine in motion; 
the reit follows without its coneutrence 
In any ſhape. The cafe is the ſame in 
the gait or Walk of a perſbn, Who is in- 
tent upon His ſubſect, but not upon his 
ſteps. In all theſe inſtances, the motions 
are partly voluntary, and partly mecha- 

When the performer firſt begins toi practiſe theſe 
es he has occaſion, for the action of the will 


| every moment, to diſpoſe them in their, proper order, 


and his ſoul is ſcarcely able to direct ſo prodigious a 
number of muſcles, which in this caſe act clumſily 


| and irregularly, If the action of the will no longer 


appears, when the execution becomes taſy, it is not 
' becauſe it cannot eaſily be diſcovered amidſt the i incon- 


ceivable rapidity of its operations; but becauſe it 
"yy you not any more, | 
An 


An obſervation, which muſt doubtleſs 
; occurred to the reader, 18, that our 
organs not only perform ſuch motions, 
but are ſo many mechanical inſtruments, 
which are ſet in motion by the other 
faculties of the Gul :. for — only the 
will gives the firſt Impulſe to our or- 
Sans; every different faculty of the ſoul 
acts on them in its turn; ſometimes they 
are wrought on by ſenſibility, ſometimes by 
inſtinct, and ſometimes by the imagina- 
tion: whence it follows, that the nervous 
fluid is immediately ſubject to every one 
of theſe faculties. 


In thoſe ſtartings, which ate oceaGoned 
by any ſadden and violent noiſe, in the 
lineaments which are impreſſed on the 
- countenance in the gifferent- paſſions, in 
that oratorial action which. accompanies 
an animated ſpeech, it is the ſoul, or ra- 
ther it 1s ats ſenſidility only. er * 
tates the bod 

In thoſe loathings and ac 
Which ſeize us at the ſight of any of- 
ſenſive aliment, ia the horror excited by 
any ſhocking action, it ãs the ĩmagination 
which affects our inteſtings, anden 

ere motions in the. 
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The motions which tend to preſerve the 
Shuilibriue of the body, when it Inclines 
from its center of gravity, and the actions 


of an infant, which precede all Know- 


ledge, and even the gtadual unfolding of. 
the intellect, have their Tource feither in 
the will, nor in the imagination and 
ſpring neither from fenfibility nor from 
mechanical laws, but From inftine ing 
on our organs. 

Let us admire the wiſtom of Natare's 
laws, ſeen in the manner wherein the dif- 
Ferent ſpiritual ſarakties of th coneut 


to all his aGions.' 7991 
Without this wonderful enbirtebee, 


to what a ſtate ſhould ve be reduced? 


Continually obliged to cal in the will and 
the underſtanding to direct our bodily ae - 


tions, and even out minuteſt motions; 


our lives would be at an end before we 
could accompliſh any one purpoſe: nor 

would the ſoul, thus ſubſervient to the 
neceſſities and motions of the body, have 
leiſure to enlarge its faculties z and thoſe 
noble endowments, this divine particulz 
- ure, would have remained for ever in a 


_ ſtate of ination. How much time 1s 


ſaved, and bow much irkſome perplexity 
ON a oor Wet, avoided 


\ 1 
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avoided, by. theſe wiſe laws! Has Man an 


gle reſolve of the mind, and, it is done! 
ſhall; capglude; this article, with ſome 
particular obſervations on olnntä c mor 
tions. „% wn © 1 r av, 
We can, in abe to the will, con- 
tract or relax 4 muſcle. with: aſtoniſhing 


celechz. r by. Sradations more or . leſs, 


How, does the nervous fluid 


protracted. 


produce that ſurprizing action of the muſe. 
cles, in which motion and reſt alternative- 
ly. ſucceed each other i in the ſame inſtant ? 


This problem, if it can he reſolved, is 


not connected with my preſent ſubject, hot 


We have ſeen that aligature of the d 
of the medulla ſpinalis, is followed by a, 
paralytic. affection, of all the parts of the 
y which are ſituated below it; that 
beoul canqot then contract nor relax 
aby, of the muſcles gf theſe paralytic parts ʒ 
we, haye, ſeen; that. the, ſeat of the, Hul is 
in the meninges z all. voluntarꝝ motions are 


therefare made ty, the 2 — of, 


the gerveus fluid into the muſcles. 27 
I beg the reader to conſider — 
the light of an bypotheſis, but as an un- 
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What they ought to have done, but 


of an irritated ſenſrble fubſtance? 


queſtionable truth eſtabliſhed upon facta. 
gome pretend,” nevertheleſs, that this in- 


ſantaneous inffux is a chimerd; „ Since, 


« ſay they, animals have been ſeen to ve, 
« walk, and perforttt' ald their functisns 
ee after their heads were takett off., But 


did not dare td undertake; was to have 
fhewn in all theſ& pretendeil functions, 
ſome Ac of vofttioti, Tine actiom 'whicly 
had an aim or ſcope, or which tended to 
ſome vifible end. Animal life, is a function 


independarit of the feu; and willing or 


flying, when they Kkivetts tendeney to any 
end, art nb thort thin comtinuatfbns of 
motions whith are ptitely mechanical, and 
are produced in this cafe by the convulfivns 


211 1 


Another obfervation which depetids up- 
on the preceding. and which we halt 
apply hereafter, is, that all invottntary 
motions; ſuch as thoſe which conftitute 
life, being independadt of the immediate 
influx of the nervous fluid, there i require. 
e a leſs quantity of that fluid to "perform 
them, than to perform _ _w depend on 
oa, be rhe vo” N g 
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We, might likewiſe copfirm this Muth 


gans allotted. for voluntary, motion, com- 
pared with the force of the contractiqg of 


thoſe organs which perform only mechani- 
cal movements. That the force of this 
contraction is proportioned to the quanti- 
| of the nervous fluid, may be proved 
f rom the ſtrength of animals, in which this 
fluid abounds, compared with the-lan our 
of a body which has been deprived « 651 it, 
This is the reaſon, why, in aged perſons, 
life ſurvives the total extinction of ſtrength, 
and why, in bodies worn out by ſickpeſs. 
the organs of life are the! laſt WO, loſe 


their motion. CO OP Ly 


of the organic Eight) of the Pi RES. 


I be organs of motion are compaſed of. 
muſcular fibres, which are themſelves 


compoſed of organic fibres, or fihrillæ. 
During the life of any animal, the ner- 
vous Auid, which is cantiagally. giteulat- 
ing through its ſihfes, fis them to a cory 
tain degree, ſuppoxtiag their coats which 
are thus in a Srtain degree of tenlign. 


This contiquat tepſion' is ed the nakur 
ral tone of the ſolids. 


- 


by. the farce. of. the contraction of the or? 
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By the elaſticity of their fluid, they 


reſiſt or give way to any power which ett» 
deavours to extend or compreſs them. 


Nov this reſiſtance ĩ in the fibres to ex- 
"Hr and to the preſſure of objects, 
with the power of returning to their pri- 


mitive ſtate, is called "or ganic elaftacity ; 


1 property of the ſolids which muſt be 


carefully diſtinguiſhed from their primitive 
elaſticity or ſim Fi 2h refſtance of the ele- 
mentary parts of the fibres to their diſ- 
union. This latter is à property common 
to matter in general; whereas the former 
is the effect of the ſtructute of the fibres, 
combined with the action of the fluid 
which fills the cavity of the nervous tubes 
and alſo the cavity of their fibrillz, 


of the OxGans of Moron, ee 


relatively to their + . Degrees of 
PIT Elaſticity. _ | 


I will not now * time 10. FE 


| ing the form, the figure, and the diame- 


ter of the ſimple fibres, which compoſe 


the fibrillæ of organic fibres; this is more 


than I dare undertake : I will only obſerve, 


„en 


OF THE HUMAN BODY. 10g 
that the elaſticity of the fibres which 
form the ſubſtance of the nerves and muſ- 
cles, is proportioned, like that of all elaſ- 
tic bodies, to the form of their conſtituent 
parts, to the denſity of their ſubſtance, 
and to . diameter: in A word, to their 
nen dimenſons. 


* 


Loet us leave that undeterminable wet- 
tion concerning the infinite diviſibility of 
matter; whatever may be the ;configu= 
ration of the elementary parts of bodies, 
it is certain, that there is a configuration 
of parts, which ſtrictly follows geametri 


dimenſions. The more oblong theſe par- 


ticles are, and the more they incline; 
acute angle, the greater is the reſiſtance they 
make; the leſs eaſily they can: be ng 


9 Th 12 

* The nerves are extremely caſte althoughcer- 
tain philoſophers affirm the contrary. "Their elaſticity | 
very evidently appears, upon inſpecting a nervous ra- 
mification in an extended muſcle. | It is perceived, by 
depreſſing the oarnous parts of the body in a ſtate of 
health ; but eſpecially by examining, fibres which are 
affected with a flight inflammation. , "The, gelatinous 
ſubſtance of which they are formed, and into which 
they are reſol ved, is extremely elaſtic; and are not the 
ſtrings of muſical inſtruments which . e hk 


elaſtic, nervous ſubſtances / ene 
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ed one from another, the more elaſtic the 
fubftarice they compoſe wilt de .. 
For the fame 'teaſon, the more cloſely 
the particles, which form any body, are 
united; the greater reſiſtance it makes, 4 
the more elaſtic it wilt bee. 
This very evidently appears in all bo- 
dies, which greatly abound witty lymph: 
| paper, when foaked/in water, is lax and 
but its Ware returns hes the 
eater is evaporate. . 
It is the ſame in rigid th. nate ; 55 
much beating, they are rendered moro 
elaſtia. It is evident, in air of different 
temperature: ; and cold by condenſing bo- 
dies, increafes their elaſticity ;- whilſt, an 
the contrary, heat dilates them and weak» 


CES it. 


In their e enquirics into the Grſt elements 


the ſolid parts of the body, phyſiolagiſts 
have ſuppoſed all theſe organs to be 


formed of many mitrute nervous fibrillæ, 


and have Inferred. from the evidence of 


| facts, that theſe fibrilla are compoſed of 


otbers much more minute, but without 
I beg my reader to remember, that I ſuppoſe-an 


| Wc of the terms of compariſon, although I has 


not conſtantly expreſs it, 
cavity, 


of THE HUMAN: BODY: top 
cavity, reſembling' the filaments af ſitins, 
which-have been reſolved by niaceration.. . 
They aſſign theſe fihrilla without a ca- 
aN as the firſt elements of our fibres'; 
but it is evident, that they have: for. thein 
principles the fame elements with the 
net vous lymph, im all aur ſolids are 
compaunded. el ads ono Ss 1 
The ſabſtarice/iof thet nerves and; the 
muſcular. fibres: beiog:/homogateous, wh 
may readiby comprehend; that the different 
2 —— 
figuration of the eltments of bodies, -is 
not to be included in our calculation. A 
to the combination of theſe: diffetent ele- 
ments, it is certain, that tha more com- 
pact the ſubſtance of the ſimple fibres, 
and ef the fibrill of the nerves; the more 
elaſtie they will bee Fhis tuuth which 
is confirmed by conſtant experience, is 
evident from theory itſelf: but thoſo 
which are to be deduced from geometrical 
dimenſions are:lefs evident, they appear 
not at firſt ſight, and are eee 
without the alliftance of art. 
The laws. of Deal of bodies 
which regard dimenſions, are little, if at 
all known. This matter, I believe, has 
ar 0 not 
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not been yet treated of by any one; I-ſhall 
attempt to determine theſe laws in a clear 
and conciſe manner, but to perfotm it 
with the greater ſucceſs, it will be neceſ« 
ſary to ne 1%; ves = its fulleſt 
extent." | H 
In two \hadleg the! leſe the PRE. 
of the one, the length in both being the 
fame, ſo much leſs is its ſtrength > allo, 
the leſs the length of one of twa bo- 
dies, their diameters being 5 equal, the 
greater will be its ſtrength. Becauſe the 
elementary parts of bodies make leſs re« 
ance in proportion as they are leſs folid ; 
and the leſs extended a body is in length, 
the more equal will its denſity be in every 


part; ſo that it makes, in all refobd * | 


more equal reſiſtance, and conſequently: 
yields the leſs to the pteſſume of any. 
power acting upon it. This is the reaſon, 


Why a ſpherical: Fran 1s PT gen 


poſſible. cen 291 03þ at dy 
- Philoſophers have: deduced Goin, theſs 
obfervations the fame conſequences with re- 
gard to the elaſticity of bodies, which! we 


have drawn from them in regard to their 


ſpect, they have greatly erret. 
Yo;l | | By 


. 
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By elaſticity, I mean that property by 
which: certain bodies return to their primi- 
tive ſtate, when the power which com- 
preſſed them eeaſes to act on them. 
Elaſticity then is to be eſtimated by the 
difference between the ſpace, occupied 
by a compreſſed body under preſſure, and 
that which it occupies when the preſſure 
ceaſes; and by the ſpace which the extre- 
mities of a body extended longitudinally, 
move from their natural poſition, and not 
by vers reſiſtance they make to this preſ- 
ſure. Otherwiſe'a large oak, which the 
Ac wind has not power to bend, 
would be more elaſtic than the reed, which 
yields without reſiſtance to che lighteſt 
breath of air, and always returns to its 
former erect poſition. . Or, to make ule 
of another example, 2 bar of ſteel, 
which the ſtrongeſt arm cannot bend, ſhall 
be more elaſtic than the ſpiral ſpring of a 
watch, which eaſily yields to the action of 
the moving power, and retains for many 
years its property of always returning to 
ite primitive ſtate. That body therefore 
is the moſt elaſtic, which yields the moſt to 
the preſſure of any power, and on which 
that power leaves the leaſt impreſſion. 


Not 


— 


| 
| 


— ˙„«'öd ö —— #7 oo Rees 


| tween the ſoree of a body which a depends 
on its dimenſions, and its primitive flaſti- 
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Not only the conſequences ate” falſe 
which haue been deduced from the ubſer- 
vations here given, hut there appear be- 


. relations of a quite contrary nature. 
It is certain, that a ſpherical figure is 
the ſtrongeſt; but take a body whoſe ſub- 


ſtance is the mpſt elaſtic, as for inſtance; 


Keel, faſhion it into a globular form, and 


tey if you can perceive in it fag Jeplt a 
ticity. 3... ated; 


A tennis ball can be no exception, it 


being an heterogeneous ſubſtance, com- 


poſed of an infinite number of rectilinear 
and curvilinear longitudinally extended bo- 
dies, wound one upon the another, and 
-included withi A common ęovering. A 
bladder diſtende with air is not more con- 
+ clufivez for we are here ſpeaking of ſo- | 
nde, not of fluids, It will be equally im- 
pertinent to ſay, that a ball of marble, 
when forcibly impelled againſt another 
body of the fame nature, tebounds with 


great force. Even ſuppaſing I cannot 
+aſign any r 


for this phenom nena; 


| what will you be advantaged thereby? It 


* ant Wy a conclufion ſub- 


verſive 
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verſive of the principle here eſtabliſhed, 
you muſt prove that this phenomenon 
ariſes from the elaſticity of the ball af ma- 
ble, and muſt be attributed to its ſpheric 
form, and not to the air as a man 
nor co any other eduſe. 180 Nana 17 
ut take another piece of Add, ate 
length being three or four times its dia- 
meter, and you will perceive a ſmall de- 
gree of claſticity.. 1Lengthen this cylinder» 
preſerving. the ſame diameter, and you 
will. pereeive in every one the elaſticity to 
increaſe with this dimenfion. Select any 
always the ſame. The elaſtieity of any 
body therefore increaſes in e- M0 
its ſtrength diminiſhes. | 
From this obſervation I lay down theſe 
two.conlequences, as demonſtrative prin... 
eiples: 1. That, In neruaur Jores f an 
equal length, -thatiwhich iihas tbe lg dia 
meter bar tbe * greateſt elaſlicity; am among 
thoſe of an equal diameter, that whith "bas 
tbe greateſi ne bgs. PIR non 


2 aer er 
* To prove the contrary, the inſtance of a watch 
bring 20 be adduced, its elaſticity being increaſed 
by 


/ 
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elaſticity, it acts upon all, 
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Finally, an obſervation which at firſt 
will appear ſurprizing, and which is the 
reſult of the preceding, is, that the elaſti- 
tity of a body of 'a large diameter it aug- 


mented in proportion to the looſe connection of 


its conſiituent parts. 'Hence the reaſon 
why the organs of aged perſons, by a con- 
tinual aſſimilation of the nervous 1ymphy 
become rigid and very little elaſtie. Hence 
likewiſe it is, that in perſons of an ad- 
vanced age, the uſe of emollient liquors 

dilating the pores of the ſolids, ting a 


e their elaſticity. {1 1; 


Such in general are the laws of ths 
elaſticity of nes w ene ge on Their dis 


menſions. : "WM 
nent altho it is ende ee This 


obſervation is juſt, but the conſequence falſe. It is not 
by ſhortening this ſpring that the cold increaſes its 
elaſticity, but by rendering its ſubſtance more compact. 
By being ſhortened, its elaſticity certainly is leflened ; 
but 'is augmented by its ſubſtance. being rendered. 


more denſe. Thus the cold produces on elaſtic bodies 
two different effects, and on comparing them, we per- 


ceive, that elaſtic bodies gain thereby more than they 
loſe; for, in order to weaken their elaſticity,” the cold 
acts only on one dimenſion, but to ſtrengthen the 


— 
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| Of th af, Dre of the organe B 8 
tdticity of tbe FIBRES. . 
This elaſticity" vaties with the quality 
and quantity of the nervous fluid. We 
muſt conſider the quality of the nervous 
fluid in two different points of view, viz. 
relatively to its purity; and relatively to 
the proportion of the nne gd 
- compoſe it,” IP. 
It is certain, that he fluid of the nerves 
is not equally” pure in every individu- 
al. Notwithſtanding the extreme delicacß 
of the fibres; through which it is ſepa» 
rated, it mixes with foreign matter extreme 
ly ſubtil, but of a different nature, and only 
adapted to render it leſs pure and leſs active. 
If you examine a body after the taking 
of a ſtrong narcotic, you will obſerve the 
pulſe become weak, the reſpiration diffi 
cult, the head heavy, the ſenſes dull; and al! Fs 
the organs in à ſtupor. Theſe different * 
effects muſt be occaſioned by ſome cha- CH | 
rbus principle, which exhales from nar- 
cotics, and corrupts! the nervous: fluid ad 
its ſource. 

That ſulphurous ne a tem i 
narcotics, is evident from divers experi- 
ments. Their vapours have the ſame 
H ſcent, 


4 
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ſcent, with the vapour of ſulphur : acids 
prevent their ill effects, as it does thoſe of 
all ſulphurous ſubſtances. The action of 


fire deprives them of their qualities ; and 


applied externally, to the head, or ſoles of 
the feet, they produce the fans, elles * 
when taken hpi 

Here we fee. tha he purity of tho, ner». 
vous fluid is deſtroyed;; and theſe effects of 
narcotics are alſo produced by many other 
medicaments, The inſorꝑtion of the pus, 


in ſuppurated wWeunds, by which the ner- 
vous fluid is depraved, occafions. an op- 
preſſion of the ſpirits. The vapours which, 
exhale from gold or ſilver mines, and the 
effluvia of, nes air, produce the. fame. 
effects. 


Thisis the $4 th . 
languiſhed, that approached the lacutaverni. 
They who dwelt near it were weak and: diſ- 


enaſed, and their complexion pale and livid.. 
The: beaſts gradually loſt the uſe of their; 


limbs, and: putrification preſently enſued. 
The birds no ſooner approached this infectod 
atmoſphere, than they ſeemed to have loſt 
the power of flying. The moment they 
felt the effects of theſe deſtructive echa- 
lations, their wings loſt aber elaſticity; 

rr ne: 
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their bodies; their ſtrength; rr they fell 4 
dead into the waters. Fade 
Not only external bodies deprive the. 

Avid of the nerves; but the fluid, if ever 
{6 pure, 'becorhes vittated, when it conti- 
nues in the body nen time vin | 
out motion 8 
This is evident in cent Pr > 
from the ſtupor which is occafioned by 
corrupted ſeen. When the teſticles of 
a bull have been compreſſed, and the . 
minal veſſels rendered incapable of per- 
forming their functions, the parts ace 
cent to the matrix of the cow are covered 
with ulcers and carnoſities, from the diſ- 
charge of corrupted ſemen in coition- 
From theſe obſervations, let! us | lay down 

this general rule. ien 22 

The purer the nervous fluid an the bet · 
ter it is adapted to the motion of the body, 
and the greater is the n NW of 
the fibres. 

The nervous fluid is © compound, form- 
ed of an extreme ſubtil ſpirituous liquor, 
which is the principle of motion, and a 
gelatinous lymph which is likewiſe: ex- 
tremely ſubtil, and ſerves as # vehivle to- 

H a: | the 
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5 | the animal ſpirits, to fix them and ame. - 
: late their action. e eint Based 

hi 


The nervous lymph has a a greater 
ſhare in the compoſition. of this fluid, than 
the animal ſpirits, but not always in the 

fame proportion, nor has it always. the 
ſame conſiſtence, nor the ſame. fluidity. 

If we conſider but for a moment the 

. functions of the animal ſpirits and nervous 
; Iymph, we {hall eaſily perceive, that the 

| fluid of the nerves. muſt produce very. 

| | different effects, according to the different 
combination of . theſe liquorxs. 

If the animal ſpirits be ſupplied to the 

j nervous fluid in too ſmall a quantity, the 

organic elaſticity of the fibres will be ex- 

tremely weak ; if in too large a quantity, 

they irritate the ſenſibility of theſe organs 

by their pungency, as ſtyptics, when they 

are applied to excoriated parts of the body, 

f render them rigid. The fluid of the nerves 
| therefore does not give our fibres all their: 
elaſticity, except when it is combined 

with the nervous lymph in a juſt pro- 
portion. Hence let us conclude, that 

the more fluid the nervous lymph is. 

the more inſtantaneous the action of the 

ame fluid with be. 


The 


\ 
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The more this mph abbunds in th 
nervous fluid, the weaker and more lan- 
guid is the tone of the fibres. On the 
contraty, the greater the quantity of the 
animal ſpirits, provided that quantity be 
not ſo exceflive as to occaſion” rigidity, 
the more powerful is its action, und the 
es ger the claſtieity of the Abres, 
I:ſhall now examine the organic elaſti- 
iy relatively to the quantity of the dere 


_ © "vous fluid, its quality 'being the fame 


As our fibres ate hollow cylindets, form. 
ed of planes of parallel fibrille, Tet us 
view the phenomena which" reſult from | 
their" ſtructure, relatively to the quantity 
of the fluid which pervades them: When 
exhauſted of their fluid, the fibres are then 
relaxed, and entirely. deſtitute of or gant 
elafticity, ' a 11 11 573th das, A 
Inſtead of being entirely ni 
{uppolt, in theſe” 1255 fibres,” a finall 
quantity of net v dus fluid, they Alk t be 
then {6 much relied, and weill pofleſd 
ſome ſmall degree of organic Mit? 1 
But if the fibres abound with their Auid: 
and that not if too great 4 degree, they 
Vill yield to the imprefliqn of N theilt 
| H 3 ter action 
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re- action will be ſtrong, asker nee 
their full organic elaſticity. 
However, to attain that end, the quan- 

tity of the fluid which pervades. their fi- 
brill, and that which geryades the tubes 
they compoſe, muſt be propartionate. 
When this fluid js in too great, gr too 
mall a, quantity. in ihe tubes, it com- 
preſſes. too powerfully, or too weakly the 
fluid. gontaiped in the fibrjlls. In this 
caſe. the coats of the fibrille are ill ſup- 
ported; in the other caſe they are rigid, 
and in both, the organic Wanna W 
iaperfect, and vice era. 

F inally, ſuppoſe theſe 6biille. dis 
ended to exgeſs by their fluid, they will 
they. appoſe a very-great;rejſiance 19 che 
action of agy power z their re- action will 
be Wal and difficult ; in a wad, they 
will be in a, manifeſt Hats: of rigidity. 

We may therefore canclude, that there 
are. almoſt infinite degrees of organic claſ- 
ticity, whereof relaxation and rigidity are 
the extremes, and the maſt. Perfect. tone 
the middle term. 

The original elaſticity of the Glres va- 


ries likewile with 55 Fes Gly of 
„ When 


their coats. 
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When too lax or too thin, their coats 
Sielg. too eaſily, to the action of the ner 
vdus fluid, and re· act but with little force. 
When too ſolid, they difficultly yield 
to the action of that fluid, and re- act like- 
wiſe but weakly. |. The medium, or a mo- 


+ 7 


drrate degree of ſolidity, is therefore beſt 


our organs. 3518 Oasen Ale 


Eo © © ® 4# 


The PALS of 85 NSE, "confiered 4 5 re- 
Ford to their Aferent Degrees of Senjibility. 


I Gall here ſabj oin ſome obſervations, 


1868 the organs of teaks ; and firſt let us 
endeavour to diſcoyer upon what princ ber. 
ples the force of our ſenſations depends; 


and fince 1 we cannot eſtimate the different 


degrees of the ſenübility of our organs 
by! intuition, let us dedute £22 rules from 


IEEE, 


da 


IG As thele.o organs have ſo Eng 
rable a 4 ſhare 1 in the phenotnena of human 
nature, we tannot examine them too cloſes 
EE in order to becotne 8 y acquaint- 
vi their ſtructure, Sno 
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The nerves are the productions of the 
meninges with which they unite, and 
form one fubſtance. On examining the 
ſtructure of the nerves by the niceſt diſ- 
ſections, we obſerve that the meninges 
are formed of two lamelle, and that each 
of theſe lamellæ has a duplicature, and its 
particular veſſels, which never appear but 
when theſe membranes are inflamed. 

The lamellz of the dura mater ſupply 
the nerves with two thick and ſolid coats; 
the lamellz of the pia mater ſupply them 
with two. cqats likewiſe, but of a thinner 
| ſubſtance. Kaye OY. 
„ we attentiyely trace the nerves 
from their origin, we may obſerve, that 
they always diveſt themſelves of the mem- 
branes which they receive from the dura 
mater, when they form any organ of ſen- 
fation,. where exquiſiteneſs is neceſſary ; 
and even ſometimes they diveſt themſelves 
of the external lamella of the pia mater, 
when that organ requires a ſuperior de- 
gree of ſenſibility: this i is very evident i in 
the ſtructure of the Je. | 


«CA S&T W a 


the lamellz of the pia mater. The lamel- 
| læ of theſe membfanes are united by a cel- 
lular 
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Jular web; the interior lamellæ form a 
reticular film, whole cells are replete with 
the nervous fluid. ON 
When the nerve ai veſts itſelf of Its ex- 
terior coats, to form any organ of ſenſa> 
tion, this cellular web, which T have Juſt 
mentioned, being no longer conſtrained, 
dilates, and vegetates like the tendrils of 
the vine, The extremities of theſe ner- 
vous ramifications are extremely minute, 
and regularly bound together after the 
manner of a powder puff: ſometimes 
their many: nervous fibcillz being uniform- 
ly united, form a contexture which much 
reſembles velvet. das 4 
Thus the nerves, 19 5 hut little ſenk; 
ble in their large branches, and yet less i in | 
their trunks, become more ſo in propor- 
tion as they are diveſted of a greater num- 
ber of their coverings ; for the ſubſtance ; 
of the parts which compoſe the. organs 
of ſmelling, is more. delicate and more 
| ſenſible than that of the parts which form 
the organs of taſte 3 the ſubſtance of the 
nervous parts which form the organ of 
fight is more delicate, and more ſenſible 
than that of thoſe which compoſe the or- 
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ny AL FORTE ah rose any, nerve 
is the more nſe is its fabfi 
the leſs, ſenſible it will be. ye _ nr 
But care muſt be taken e1 that we 
do not copfound the ; appearance Vith the 
. brd 
The whole 1 nexyous fubſtande 1 is "indeed 
Habits, but how many are the Cauſes 
which may 1 render that ſenſibility of no ef- 
fed to the ſoul ? It is only by means of the 


| nervous fluid, that the ſoul i is conſcious of 


the ſenũblit) of the nerves, or rather, it 
Is only. by the aid of this fluid, that it re- 
eeives the im prefſis on of external 'obj jeas on 
the organs of ſenſe. Thus, that the foul 
inay perceive the ſenibility of the ery | 
if 1 thay be allowed 1⁰⁰ to apres m yſcl a, 


"EASE. 


moved by the aßen of objects i in fuch 
5 manner as to > produce « on the Auld! they 


101 Uf. 


* ned if we lt of it hl dy the 


ſubtiley of their: reſpeQive; objects: that of the ſmell, 
is incomparably more delicate than that of the taſte, 
and that of the cht is infinitely ſuperior to both. 


contain, 
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contain, the motions» necefiary> to com- 
-aaanicate: their ſeniations to the 1 ſoul. 
HFener a defect in the fluid of the nerves 
in the nervous fibrilla ; when” their re- 
ticular ſubſtance is too compact to admit 
cis fluid, or too lax to retain it; when the 
ebats of the organic fibres ate too ſolid 
.t0, yield" to the impreſſion of objects, 
r too weak to teœuct on their fluid; 
may be the cauſe,” that an organical part 
ſhall ſem to be entirely! deptived of its 
Fſenfbility.” Heuer the reaſon” why the 
nervous film appears to be inſenſible 3 the 

capMlaments which compoſe this reticular 
ſubſtance, being no longer real duQs, but 
oloſely compaRted fibrille,” have no'com-. 
munication with the foul. | This is che 
reaſon why nervous Poe are diſ- 
poſed te offify, and thoſe which ard ob» 
ſtructod or covered; as it were, ich a 
Rratum of fibres entirely ny 2 7 88 ts 
5 void of all ſenſatien | 
If different cauſes may ane the Gig 
bine of che ner ves, as it reſpects the ſoul, 
ſo as to render it of no effect; different 
cauſes may likewiſe modify it. Let us ill 
1 * realityof this, and 
content 
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content ourſelves with things as they ap- 
Pear to our ſenſes; and without fatiguing 
ourſelves, by a fruitleſs endeavour to pry 
into the eſſence of our ſenſations as they 
are in themſelves, and as they reſpect our 
organs, let us conſme ourſelves to conſi- 


der what they are with reſpect to the 


ſoul, and to determine their diffetent de- 
grees af energy from the ſtructure of the 
organs of ſenſe, and from the force my the 
impulſe. communicated to their fluid. 
The qualities of an organ, bh 
the higheſt degree of ſenſibility, may be 
reduced to two points, via. its ſuſqepti- 
bilityof beingſtrongly impreſſed hy external 
objects, and that of forcibly. communi- 
cating its impreſſions to the neryuus fluid. 
The. higheſt ſenſibility of an organ de- 
pends then on the extreme minuteneſs of 
its fibres, and on their very great elaſticity: 
for the thinner the coats of the nervous 
fibres are, ſo they be ſtrong enough to 
contain their fluid, the leſs they reſiſt the 
action of objects, and the ſtronger are the 
impreſſions they receive; ceteris paribus. 
This is the reaſon why, nature is ſo. at- 
tentive to diveſt the nerves of their exterior 
"2 - coats, 
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coats, when ever ſhe wOuld form any deli- 
cate organ of ſenſation. Their ſenſibi- 
lity is then increaſed in proportion to the 
minuteneſs of the nervous fibrillæ: and 
the more elaſtic they are, the better they 
will be adapted to communicate to the 
nervous fluid that impreſſion which is re- 
quiſite for nta to * ſoul the 
ſtron geſt ſenſations. 1 
This truth, which i is 4 on 8 
nical laws, is confirmed by experience. 
It is certain, that in flight inflammations, 
in ereũpelatous effloreſcences and arthritic 
ſwellings, the fibres are the moſt tenſe, 
and the moſt ſenſible. It is likewiſe cer- 
tain, that the ſoft fleſhy parts of the body, 
polypous excreſſences, all fibres which are 
lax and greatly abounding with lymph, as 
the fibres of dropſical perſons, poſſeſs a 
very ſmall degree of ſenſibility, in compa- 
riſon of the parts which are tenſe and not 
exceſſively moiſtened. Another obſerva- 
tion, which confirms the preceding, is 
that in the natural ſtate of our fibres, 
when we would receive any exquiſite ſen- 
_ ſation, we diſtend the organ, as may be 
obſeryed in the eyes and ears of attentive | 


perſons: 
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perſons: the ſenſibility of our organs in- 
creaſing with the clafticity of our fibres. 
Let us conchude then, that he Bigbeſt 
degree of ſenfibility depends on the extreme 
minuteneſs and eluſtirity ꝙ the nervous fibres. 
By this method we may judge how the 
ſenſibility of one perſon. differs from the 
ſenſibility of another, notwithſtariding os: 
ſations are incommunicable. 15 1 
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E haye hithertrodebdared Man as. 
a phyſical being, let us now con- 
ſider him as a moral one. Let us turn 
our eyes inwards on ourſelves, contemplate: 
the internal Man, and inveſtigate the na- 
ture of the ſoul: that we: may do this in 
a. manner becoming the dignity of the 
ſubject, let us reject tho vain metaphyſical. 
refinements of philoſophers, and wholly. 
apply ourſelves to uſeful nne 
portant truths. bor od 
If the body be an admirible W 
the ſoul is a ſubſtance yet more wonderful. 
The body indeed exiſts independent of the 
ſoul, but it is the ſoul which, animates it. 
This is that ĩnviſible agent which actuates · 
the limbs, which produces that harmony of. 
motion, and all thoſe; rapid and ſurpriſing 
movements we diſcover, in the body. It. 
is the ſoul which varies the phyſiognomy. 


and 
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| and by turns impreſſes thereon grace, ma- 


jeſty, fear, meekneſs, innocence, and love. 
It is this which renders the countenance 


the index of the mind, ſo that we read 


thereon the thoughts which the tongue 
refuſes to reveal. Without the ſoul, the 


body would be like a plant, ſeparated from 


the ſoil whence it drew its nouriſhment; 
and would periſh as ſoon as delivered from 
the womb, notwithſtanding its admirable 
iructure, from its inability, to ſelect the 
aliments, by which the decays of nature 
might be repaired. But however great 


this power of the ſoul may NN it is 


not confined to this. 
The body is undoubtedly a ſenile 10 


ing; but it is by the ſoul only that we are 


enabled to judge of the union of both, and 
are conſcious of that intimate communica- 
tion, by which they are reciprocally ſenſi- 
ble to the impreſſions of each other, 
are indeed two Caron gy united | 
in one. 

It is the ſoul, which renders Man an 405 
telligent and free being, by its innate 


energy, diſſipates the darkneſs in which 


nature had involved him, whereby he be- 


comes acquainted with other beings, his 
fellow 
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fellow inhabitants of this earth, and ſoar- 


i ve into the celeſtial regions, makes 
bim comprehend all nature in his ideas; 
and is, in fine, the cauſe of that amazing 


knowledge and lagacity wherewith onda i 


endowed, 


NR l all 1 


Ws in nature before him, and, calling 
back paſt times, in ſome ſort extends his 


' exiſtence throughout all ages; raiſes him 


above ſenſible objects; tranſports him into 
the vaſt fields of imagination; enlarges, ſo 
to ſpeak, the boundaries of the univerſe; 
creates new worlds, and enhances his enjoy- 
ments by the poſſeſſion of Weck pri: ay 
never had a being. 


In a word, the ſoul; by its knowlelhe 


and paſſions, enables this weak imperfe& 


creature, Man, to change the face of na- 


: 


ture; and, at his will and pleaſure, to 


become either its tyrant or benefactor. 

But let us conſider theſe different ob- 
Jets ſeparately; and examine the fa« 
culties of the ſoul, in the fame manner 


as we examined the mechaniſm of the 


body. Let us trace them in their un- 
folding, and afterwards through the ex- 
erciſe of their functions; ſtudy the nature 

Vor. I. | OR I | of 
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of che paſſiom ; diſeover their origin; fee 
in what they differ; in what mümner 
they are (produced; how nouriſhed; how 
they mutually aſſiſt each other; gather 
ſtrength ; oppoſe and curb each other; and 
laſtly, in what manner they are combine. 
Theſe are the dillerent points of 'view 
verein I intend to conſidler the ſdul: and 
although theſe ſubjects are, in appearance, 
dry and metaphyſical, yet this part of my 
work will probably prove 'mote entertain · 
n to * er than che e | 
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| We — 1 no immediate knowledge of 
the foul; all we know of it is by its fa 
culties, and tbaſc ate n t . n 
their effects. 

Man eee objects ijk, ap net 
| copniethly by the ſenſes; he bas therefore 
a ſenſibiity diſtiact frem that of the body · 
. He can compare his ſenſations, and de- 

termine their relations and difference; he 
has therefore a faculty ¶ judging. . 

He retains the ſenſations and ideas hich | 
be receives; he is therefore endowed with 

; 2 8 f He 


[He «poſſes freedom gf: chere. he hee 
re has a % . |. 184 f 

"Thes faculties of the 2 hos bern 
wi known, to philoſophers ; and they ate 
the only ones which modern philoſophy 
acknowledges. But it we attentively 
 confider human actions, there TAY 
appears in the ſoul another. faculty, in- 
| tirely difterent from t the preceding, and i is 
the ſame with that which i in brute animals 
is called inflindt : that is, 4. natural bias 
or proneneſs to particular objects, inde= 
pendent of, and prior to all knowledge. : 

It is this faculty which regulates the ac- 
tions of Man in the early parts of life; 
and ſometimes regulates them in his riper 
Years, though without being perceived; 
For it is not owing to learning. nor to ex- 
perience that infants ſuck the breaſt, ap- 
ply things to ine mouth, or extend their 
hands to the objects which pleaſe them; 
it is not reaſon which teaches them to fly 
from danger, or {brink from fire, when 
W fr feel it burn them. | 

This principle i 18 inherent i in Man, though 
not always perceived. As it was given us 
to. regulate our actions till ſuch time as 


N is ſuffieiently Fe, ſo we kad. | 


1 
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that in proportion as reaſon appears, in- 
ſtinct gradually vaniſhes : and in thoſe ace 
tions which it afterwards directs, as we 
feldom examine what paſſes within us, we 
are unable to diſtinguſh ſuch as are to be 
attributed to reaſon, from thoſe which 
proceed from inſtin&,' 

A kind of titillation felt in the bo- 
dy generates love in the ſoul, but in- 
ſtinct points out the object. This 
is what cauſes the mutual propenſity of 
the ſexes, and prompts them to perpe- 
tuate their ſpecies. It is inſtinct which 
moves the mother to ſuckle her infant, 
reaches the hen to cover her eggs, and the 
wolf to noutiſh her young. But if Man ever 
had occaſion for this principle, if he ever 
ſtood in need of its conſtant aſſiſtance, it 
muſt have been in the firſt days of crea- 
tion. Let us then view Man juſt as he 
came out of the hands of Nature; and 
here we are not to have recourſe to mira- 
cles, neither are we to imagine our firſt 
parents had any extraordinary means of 
ſubſiſtance ; we are to ſuppoſe the laws 
of nature acting, in the primordial ſtate 
of things, as they act at preſent, ſee- 
ing 3 is no reaſon to believe that they 

| have 
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bave varied; let us therefore endeavour 
to ſupply, by philoſophical inferences, the 
chronology of thoſe” eu! he are un- 
Known. $1.9 is 0 Tiy 111 95324: 0 4 

Man, at his fieſt coming into the 
word, is feeble, helpleſs, and entirely de- 
void of knowledge; he therefore needs 
ſtrength, aſſiſtance, and judgment: even 
his ſenſes are not then developed ; but 
ſuppoſing they were, he could make no 


ule of them, not having as yet compared 


his ſenſations, much leſs diſtinguiſhed 
them; he perceives no external object; in 
a2 word, he is an almoſt inſenſible auto- 

maton, and a ſcarce animated ſtatu . 
The ſenſes gradually unfald, and are 
perfected by exerciſe; by degrees an in- 
fant learns to ſee and feel; the facultics 
of the ſoul, afterwards expand with thoſe 
of the body, and rife to perfection by ex- 
erciſe. What notion are we to form -of 
Man's condition, during this long inter- 


val? In what manner are weer to ſuppoſe ; 


” 
«\} E 


* The eyes, indeed, diſcern the light, but indiftinQly. 
The membrana tympan bein g relaxed, the ear cannot hear, 
and the nerves being yet in an inelaſtic ſte, all the 
ſenſes are dull and imperfect, | 


33 him 
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_ fifhed, had Man's ofigi 


they were endowed with intuitive knowledge. 
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bim to ſubſiſt, ſinde we muſt not mee 
courſe to celeſtial aid ? NC. gt | 

"Suppoſfing Man's düschtss, Wee 


"font of his creation, in all reſpects Me 
that of a new bbrw inffint; aud that 


nature, in the unfolding ef His or- 
gans, purſued the ſame law as ut preſent] 
he muſt evidently have died of Huoger, 
long before he obuld ven be capable 6f 
diſtinguiſhing his proper nouriſhment. 
The human race therefbte mit have pe. 
gal condtrion been 
4 ſtate of infanty; hence nature mut 
have beſtowed dn Man at firſt all we went 
at our* birth, with whatever is requfſite 
for animal ſubſiſtanoe - The evidence of 
facts obliges us to believe, that Mat came 
from the hands of the Creator; ef Full 
ſtature and ſtrength, with all tlie ſenſes in 
perfection, ' as' Pallas 1 te to have prong. 
the head of Jupiter. W Wr 
Thus, although it is to be ſuppoſed that 
Man muſt have been created of full vi- 
21 have heard ſome philoſaphers, more reſpectable 
for their piety than judgment, who uppoſed, our firſt, 
parents had very ftrange modes of ubſiſting. Somè 


pretended that they Wee fed by angels 1 others, that 
they were ſuckled by ſheep ; and others again, that 


gour 5 


_ > gour,, with all bis ſendds perfect, we bave 
yet advanced but very little it remain; 
to ſhew in what manner ha was afterwards 
to ſubſiſt. It was not ſufſicient to ſuppoſe 
Him endowed with | bodily ſtrongih, that 
nd knew ho to ava himſelf of the int 
Forination of bis ſonſes, and of thecactixi: 
ty of this libs ; he muſt likow / ĩſe poſſeſz 
the faculty of diſtinguiſhing his alhnenta; 
for, without-this; all the reſt of his en- 
dotuments would have been àuſeleſa allt 
may eaſily be conoeived, in what manner 
Man, in. procefs-of time could be chahiad 
to acquire this knpwledgen and it ig vi- 
dent, that this was nat theiſixiſ kad ug 
he did acquire. i O01 831m of 30657 
When hungry of thirſty, hom came 
be to know ithat cating add drinlting 
would ſatieſy theſe eravinga i Let thoſo 
who pretend id dedueg everything dem 
reaſon and} ex per ie nce,  ſalye.this-proþlems 
fine Man's faculjies fo fHmplef rg ο 
di leave him tebe ãnſtructed by! ſlow ax 
perience, his whole life will be ſpent before = 
he can attain the knowledge of þis/alie = 
ments; ſo that he might die of hunger 
at che foot of a tree Nen with fruit, 
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from his ignorance of the nature of co» 


medible ſubſtances, cat: poiſon; + What 
then muſt have become: of Man, had he 
been without inſtinct, his only infallible 
guide, Who does not ſee that, with 
this boaſted reaſon; the human race had 
periſhed, notwithſtanding all the precau - 


tions of nature for their preſervation. 
Some think to elude the neceſſity of in- 


ſtinct to Man, by alledging," that he imi- 
tated the beaſts; but this is only ſhun+ 
ning: the difficulty, not ſolving it. 

Taking it for granted that Man imitat- 


ed the beaſts, it is evident, that this pro- 
penſity to imitation, muſt, have been in- 


nate and prior to all knowledge: but how 
came Man by this propenſity to imitate 
them ? Beſides, doth not this irpitation 
ſuppoſe in Man a knowledge he could not 


have as yet acquired; a knowledge of the 


phyſical relation, between his nature and 


that of beaſts? How many difficulties 


fland in the way of this hypotheſis 


And what à concurrence ' of circum» 


ftances muſt be imagined ! We muſt firſt 
prove, that Man was endowed with ca- 


pacity to obſerye the brute animals ; and 
then, 
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then ſhew how he came to confine his imi- 
tation of them to certain particular caſes; as 
for inſtance, why he.imitated the goat, on- 
ly when it brouſed on the tendrils of the 
vine, and not when it cropped the hem 
lock 1 for otherwiſe he would have found 
| a poiſon. where he fought for food. 
Hence it is evident, that by Aber eg 
to Man an inſtinct, whereby he ſupported 
himſelf in imitation of the inſtinct of 
brute apimals, and admitting him to have 
imitated them in thoſe caſes only which 
are conformable to his nature, we attribute 
to him a guide different from reaſon. It were 
more elig ible to allow him an inſtinct, by 
which be! 18 enabled of. himſelf to diſcern f 
bis proper nouriſhment; inſtead of allow- 
ing him any faculty 1 which is (till reſolvable 
into inſtinct, though of another kind, and 
ſeryes only to multiply difficulties unavoid- 
able on ſuch a ſuppoſition, FOR | 
Reaſon then could not bea ſufficient guide 
to Man ; we muſt therefore allow him to 
poſſeſs an inſtinct, as an additional men- 
tal faculty whereby he is directed, like 
other animals, in the choice of his proper 
aliments. | Nr. 
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ee theſe. faculties, there is in "Y 


"ys o Tu woman SOUL; 


ſoul an innate ſentiment, privy tb i, en. 


rin, and to all ideas with which nature. 
his cbnnetted the prefervation of human 


beings ; 4 mean ſelfzlove, that powerful 


rinciple, which irrefiſtibly ditects man- 
_ in all their ations,” often without 
being perceived, the ſource of every pat: 
fion, auc the end to which My defires 
are directed. pr oy cu Bug 
As this love is unbounded, and infinite- 
y more ſtrong than the love of others, 
fmple as it is, it has been divided into 


two ſentiments. different in their naturg 


and effects, viz, love of ourſelves, and 


love of. preference: but it is caſily per⸗ 


ceived, that theſe, are but one and the 
ſame affection of the foul, which! is . 
diſtinguiſhable by circumſtances. 

When the love of outlelves acts fi hr 
in Man, without his comparing himſelf 
with others, it is a ſeotiment promptipg 
him to ſeek aſter happineſs or pleaſure, and 
to fly from pain, 

When it acts in oppoſition to the ad- 


vantage of others, it induces Man to pre- 
1 ſer 
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fer kimfeff to ebery other 'colfideration; 


aud to porſue is 00h $6687 een t6/ he 


prejudice ef his rich, In the fr ſt baſe, 


the love of If, prompting ws inceflantly ta 


vaſt number of pleaſing ſentiments, with 


regard to th objects. of our pleaſure, In 


che ſecond/ the Toft of ſelf annihilates 
every other ſentimenti and Hanges its na- 


parſue happineſs, bechwies the force of A 


tute Its this: which tuns fruter nut af e- 


fectlon into hatted, arms rival btothets dt 
their reciprocal deſtruction, and ĩnſtigates 
them to mutuab mutders on the rum of 
2 father thrones It is this whieh, among 
forks nations, inſtils fury imo the bea 


bis vanquiſhed foe, ſo as avtn tu alte him 


* 


of warriors, ſteels the vi ctoris hbſom uguiniſt 


devour the entmails oi the ſlain yet palpitatꝰ 


ing with life. It is this hieh, in a city be- 
ſet by an enemy without, and preſſed by 
famine within, transforms the tender na- 
ture of females to ſavage fory. ond make 
the mother deſtroy tlie fruit of her womb. 
It is this, in a word, which inſpires all tho 


ciuel deeds, all thoſe ſanguinagy actions, 


which nature recoils to hear mentioned. 
Another ſentiment innate in the human 


hear, and which i is felt only at intervals, 


— 
222 - — Won wee Be. * as 
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is maternal affection, that indearing pro- 
penſity, on which the preſervation of our 


| ſpecies during infancy depends. 
. ſentiment is independent of every 8 


other, and is as blind and undiſcerning in 
its manner of acting as inſtinct itſelf &. 

A modetn author has attempted to deduce 
it from ſelf-love. “ The mother, ſays 
« he, at firſt nouriſhes her little ones for 
«« her ow, afterwards for their good.” 

But how did the firſt mother know, that 


the ſuckling her child would be of ſervice 
to herſelf? Beſides, in bow many other 


inſtances doth this affection appear? Con- 
ſtraint, diſagreeable offices, every kind of 


| ſelf-denial, become pleaſing taſksto-amo- 


ther, and troubleſome though they be, yet 


| the conſtantly diſcharges them at the ex- 


pence of her | pleaſure; reſt, and often of 
life itſelf : —how' many dangers do ſome 
mothers voluntarily undergo for the — 8 | 


ſervation of their offspring 
It is no leſs abſurd, to deduce this af. 


fection from friendſhip. On what ideas of 
the merit of a new born infant, incapa- 
ble of communicating. any pleaſure, and 


We frequently obſerve hens to hatch and feed 


young ducklings, 3 and ducks to hatch and feed chickens, 


ſcarce 


\ 


* | 
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ſcarce one remove from ſtupidity, can it 
be founded? | 
Hence it is ren that the love of 
mothers for their offspring is a ſentiment 
impreſſed on the ne heart 151 * 
Creator. | 


© 


A Refutation f the Opinion of Phe 
concerning PITY. _ 

Some philoſophers to the number 901 in- 
nate ſentiments, already mentioned add 
pity— that gentle emotion which mode- 
rates the love of ſelf; . intereſts the happy 
in the ſufferings of their fellow creatures, 

and by the bond of philanthropy unites W 
— humankind | _ | 
We ſympathize with. the 5 
% we weep at the plaintive ſorrow of the 
unfortunate, and are moved with the 
* cries of thoſe ho are in pain.“ 

At the ſight of a ravenous beaſt, 
<< tearing the tender body of aminfant, we 
feel extreme anguiſh, and the foul un- 
« dergoes-excruciating agitations.“ 

« Pity is ſo natural a ſentiment, that it 
4 precedes reflection, and even brute ani- 
« mals have evident marks of it.” 


« A 


— Oy CEE —ͤ —-— — 
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A horſe ſtarts hack at the fight of 4 
c dead one, one dog licks the wounds ot 
„another, and cattles when driven ta the 


_ ++. flanghter-houſe;: veut daleful cries.” . 


Theſe arc the proofs. whereon- thols 
philoſophers ground their opinion. 
At firſt fight it appears to be well found- 


ed, but it is eaſy to conceive, that nature 


formed not Man originally compaſſionate, 
All men have not pity, ſavages but little, 


children lets, and Man, who; iſ this opinion 


were true, ought to give the moſt evident 


proofs of it, in the early part of life, betrays 
not the leaſt fign of any ſuch ſentiment. 


If pity is an innate ſentiment, hy 
the human heart is void of ii in infancy? 


Why, in thoſe who are inſane from their 


birth, ſhould this principle be likewiſe 
wholly imperceptible,' ſering they are not 
deprived of the other faculties of the foul ? 
. © Pity is 2 ſentiment ſo natural, that 
* aces ee APR gauges. of 
ah ite“ 

What foundation is there for this uſer 
tion? 
„A horſe Ghats bach 0 the Gzbt of. a 
1 dead one; one dog licks the wounds of 
* another; and cattle, when driven to the 


« place of ſlaughter, vent doleful cries.” 
: | But 
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But who, is aſſured that this ãs not an 
iaſtinct peeuliat to brutes ? Who knows, 
whether theſe external. ſigns be not the 
effect of ſome diſagtreeable ſenſation, or 
the ſight, than markes of compaſſion, 
Even in Man, the external marks of 
pity ate not pity itſelf; we may have the 
ſteongeſt appearanee of being affected, and 
not feel the leaſt emotion. A; perſon 
may zealouſly aſſiſt in dreſſiag another's - 
wounds, eaſing his aching limbs, and al- 
leviating his misſotrtunes, merely fromthe 
hope af being relieved in his turn; ano- 
ther, from a motive of being upon good 
terms with heauen; and a third, wholly | 
from 'the pleaſure attendant on u ener- 
eiſe of vittus. 

He alone who, on focing! ithe cons 
of the unfortunate;compaſſionates their lot, 
is a compaſſionate man. No with a 
little reflection we may perceive, that pity 
is an artificial ſentiment, acquired in 
ſociety-; it is founded on the ides of pain, 
and the relations in Which Man ſtands with 
reſpect to ſenſible beings. For, to pity 
the miſeries of others, he muſt ſirſt have 


an idea of them; he that has never ſuf- 
fered, 


f 
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fered, nor has any idea of pain; is un⸗ 
moved at the tears, complaints, the long 
and vehement cries of the ſorrow ful heart; 
the ſight of the ſufferings of others does 
not affect him; their wounds appear diſ- 
guſtful; he ſhuns the ſight of them, and 
keeps aloof, but never commiſerates them. 
. To pity, we muſt be acquainted witli 
« the ſufferings of our fellow- creatures, 
* but not feel them. When we know 
« by experience what pain is, we 
«© pity. thoſe who ſuffer ; but when we 
4 ourſelves are in pain, we then feet only 
«© what. we ourſelves undergo.” In every 
« ſtation ſubject to the calamities of life, 
«© weallow to others that ſhare of our ſen- 
« ſibility only which we have no occaſion 
* for ourſelves.” Pity is therefore evi- 
dently no more than our own ſenſibility, 
directed by an act of the mind towards 
thoſe with whom we ſympathize. Thus 
pity and ſelf. love are ny in an . 
proportion. 
They who, from an quoi bf 8 
and a continual habit of indulging them- 
elves in every ſort. of pleaſure, are not 
affected by the ſufferings of others ; their 
ſenſi- 


- 
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 {fnfibility is conſtantly employed on them - 
ſelves; they ate altogether! unconcerned 

about all beings beſides; and their hearts 
re ſteeled againſt” the ſufferings of man- 
kind. In proportion as this love of ſelf 
incteaſes, pity . 287 E ge 5 
Corhes' extinct. K 
He who now melts iuto tears at the ifs 
treſſes of the unſortunate, was he his 
enemy, inſtead of pech, would i. 
Or his misfortunes 
Mero, Who wiſhed he bad hever ler- 
60 to write when preſſed to ſign the wats 
tant for à criminal's execution, could 
delight in the murder of his enemies. 
The tyrant , that loudly bewailed the 
fate of Hecuba and Andromache,' as repre- 
ſented on the ſtage, could hear without 
emotion the eries of ren eren dooaietl 
22 tile 
Pi is not only deſtroyed by the vations ; 

it is even generated in the heart only by + 

prudent reflections, is nouriſſied only by 
tender ſentiments, and is extinguiſhed by 

the frequency of thoſe objects, which 

| "ought naturally to confirm it. Let us ſup- 
poſe a man has nevef heard any one diſedutſe 
* * Alexander, tyrant of Phares. * 
Vor. I. K 03 | 
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on ideas of juſtice, ' goodneſs, clttniency 
and generolity.; be muſt remain for ever 
ignorant of the very names of ' thoſe vit - 
tues. By. a frequent attendance at thoſe 
bloody feaſts, which, in ſome grent cities 
are given by avarice to idleneſs, you will 
ſoon loſe all ſenſe of che ſtrong emotions 
you had hitherto felt at the cries of man- 
gled animals; in time you will hear them 
with pleaſure, and wait. impatiently for a 
repetition of them. By often frequenting 
them, the ſoal becomes callous to their 
impreſfions; is unaffected with the proſpect 
of human miſeries, and . pede to you 
tender emotion. . 
Does not theſe yealand/n woos charity 
is not a native of the human breaſt? 
I The different powers of the ſoul, nity 
therefore he teduced to theſe following, 
viz. ſenſibility, inſtint, underſtanding, 
memory, will, (l&love, rene ey * 
fec tion. 
When we confider the EY comnex- | 
ion and dependence of theſe different pow- 
ers, we readily perceive, that every pro- 
duction of genius, the efte&ts of the paſ- 
Hons, and all the other wonderful pheno- 
5 ENDO Kut mena 


4 
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mens of the mind. as en theis 
cambination, | 

What! -av"adinirable” harmony! lee 
ſo ſmall a number bf ſimple: cauſes are 
united in ſo incomprehenſible a manner, 
as to 2 ba G1: ary 15 extraotdbe 
mee effects. 

The 77 A ficulties ®* and abet 
ſentiments immediately received by the 
ſoul from nature being diſcoveted, I now 

proceed to examine theſe faculties, ſee 


how they operate, and in what propor- 
tions they are combined. 
Of uli per, | 


The nature of the ſenſibility of the foul | 
is no better known than that of the body; 
all our knowledge of it is, that onkibility; 
whether of che foul or of the body, is 4 
paſſive fuculty, requiting the impreſſion 
of external objects to ſet it in ain. 
The different impteſſions ſchfibility res 
1 en ranged, in reſpect to 
„We ought not tw confound che temps gewer nad fi | 
tultye- $entiment, paſſion, ſenſibility, memory, undery 


ſanding, inffia&, will, are all powerd of the ſoul ; 
but th& powets of the mind only ars properly termed 


faruitirt. nnen ie finds Oy 
on K 2 their 


— 


| by on 
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their objects, int into two claſſes, viz. end 
and ſentiments. | 

The former ariſe. from, material objects, 
r from moral one. 


(11 81 Iz) i Dahinm 
FT: Barter 


” 
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Milian, that occult faculty, which, is 
neither derived from Wee nor prior 


knowledge, the mode of whoſe operations 


is ſo ſingular, and which is, , Moreover, 
intirely accompliſhed by nature, intereſts 
us but 72 little. The notice I hall taks 


of it as I proceed, will be therefore very 
inconſiderable. 


5 - % 


Of the: VapunsrTAvvING. iT 


An our Knowledge of the be Se "TR 
ie derived; from that of its operations only: 
we are ignorant of: its eſſence, as we are 
of that of thought. But how wWon- 
derful is this faculty 1 How ſurprizing its 
operations! As an active principle, it per- 
ceives objects, compares, unites, and diſ- 
joins them in a thouſand ways, judges 
of their relations ; by theſe different com- 
binations it acquires the knowledge of 
things, untavels the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, tranſports us Into futurity, recalls 


paſt 


27 2 
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pait 2 collects into one point all the 


Pleaſures of life, extends our exiſtence be⸗ | 
yond the graves: and triuniphs oyer death | 


irſelf. A outer e e 36 e 
e underſtanding, though hel 
nature, has undoubtedly need of the Ta 


ſations to enable it to act, but operates of 5 


itſelf when it has received this aſſiſtance: : 
it is the will whi ich ſelects the objects of 
its operations; but it is the ünderſtanding 
alone which 'perceives. them; determines 


on their relations, and forme! its Judgment 


| without our ĩnterpoſition. | 1 fi 


underſtanding, which philoſophers have 
ever confounded i, via. the power of pets 
ceiving, conſidering, and comparing ob- 


There are two diſtinct owls in the 


A, — 


jets; and the power of judging of their 


relations. One of: theſe is the baſis of 


the other, and neceffarily precedes it: by 


the firſt, we compare the different ſenſu- 


tions in theit ſeveral appearances z by che 
ſecond, we judge of theit W and 


thence form our ideas, x WE. 


* * „ 1 *% 1 4 _ * 1 
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| F The underſtanding operates with ſo. great 28 0g | 


in certain caſes, and the judgments follow fo extremely 
Cloſe 1 in othems, ner they, are eaſily confounded. - 1 


_ 
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. We divide the underſtanding with 19+ 
pet to its modes. of judging; into reaſon 
d imagination: .theſe are ſimple" modi- 
cations of the ſame power, which philo - 
fopbers have taken, from I know got what 
cauſe, for two. different faculties of the 6 
ſoul, l 
When the ak envi is employed 
in comparing ſenſations, which are either 
immediately received, or tranſmitted from 
the memory, and when it judges of their 
teal relations, it is called reg/on, When 
the ſame faculty ig exerciſed on the ſame 
, objeQs differently combined, and when it 
forms ſuch ag aſſemhlage as has no made! 
in nature, it is called imagination, 5 
It was reaſon which ſuggeſted thoſe 
Qriking characters of men we find in 
$hake/prare. It was imagination Which 
collected whatever is beautiful in nature 
on one hand, and whatever is horrible an 
the other, to form thoſe admirable» de- 
ſeriptiong of BlyHum. and Tartarus in 
Virgil. | 
How different heres SIE and - 
nation may appear, they ate certainly one 
and the ſame faculty, diſtinguiſhed by the 
different mode of exertion only. If we con- 
| _ ſider 
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ſider them but fo a moment as different 
faculties, we may juſtly reproach thoſe 
who have hitherto treated upon this ſub- 
ject, with having improperly. diſtinguiſhed, 
them, and with not ain rightly rg 
ed their extent. 

Even Helvetrus, who has meta 
handled this ſubject, has too much con- 
fined the power of the imagination, by de- 
fining it the power of conceiving things in 
a figurative manger, and of rendering ideas 
by images. If it is the imagination which 
gives being to a ſphynx, creates the gar- 
dens of Heſperides, or the inchanted Iſle 
of Armidat it is ſtill the ſame: faculty 
which, with the help of atoms, lines, furs, 
faces, and ſolids, builds the worlds of 
and Des Carter. It is the ima 
gination which collects the different events 
of human life in romance, combines them, 
forms intrigues, like thoſe which the paſs 
ſions are capable of producing, and gives 
them the air of true hiſtory, though they 
are only the wotk of genius and ſenſibi- 
lity. It is imagination that launches into 
futurity, prevents the rapid flight of time, 
| Wer us Bros en the en, reſtores 
7 24 3 #1090 £409 ſen- 
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ſen6bility to our ages, abd cludes . 
power of death, a he 
The e peculiar idSeriſio of the ien 


gination is invention; I have ſaid, that its 


productions are not formed upon any 
model in nature; ſuch a model may 
indeed exiſt, but myſt not be known, 
otherwiſe it is no longer invention, and all! 
is reduced to mere narration: the pictures 


then becomes a copy; the romance, a 


W and en eee u l 0 
6 2 0 
5 ov the rosario, of cu 104% 12 

We diſtioguih objetts. by their e 
tive ſenſations. On comparing theſe dif- 
ferent objects, we find in them ſome com- 
mon properties, and ſome. that are peculiar 
to each object. The knowledge of the 
properties and relations common to differs, 


ont individuals, are called id. 


Of this fort are the ideas of extenſion, 
impenetrability, gravity; properties com- 


mon to all matter; as alſo that of a trians. 
gle, taken from the meeting of three right, 


lines at their extremities. 
The mote conſiderable the number of 


ingle objects, whoſe properties are common 
is, 
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is, the more extenſire is the idea: tha 
idea of body, for inſtance, is —— 
extenſive than the idea of metall. 

Although every idea is a parkiculicche/zies: | 
there is no fimple'idea of any ſingle object, ; 
much leſs of ſpecies or kind ; becauſe every: 
idea is compoſed pf thoſe properties which 
objects, when compared, have in com- 
mon: now every individual object, every 
ſpecies, and every kind, beſides thoſo 
common properties, have ſeveral Which 
are peculiar, What metaphyũcians have: 


given for ſimple ideas, andeven Locke hims! 


ſelf, is only a compound of abſtract ideas, 
We may eaſily be aſſured of this, by ana- 
lyfing their definitions; ho great ſo eber 
the number of ideas which enter into the 
maſs may be, you will oftentimes find that 
number too ſmall, todefine the object whoſe! 
idea they are intended to convey; as in the 
ideas of Man, animal, virtue, plant, &cj+ 
Hence ariſe thoſe eternal diſputes, to 
which almoſt every metaphyſical enquiry 

is liable, and to which they have ſo free: 


quently given riſe. Hence the many ab⸗ 


ſurd conclufions which flow from the ſyſ· 

tems of. philoſophers; «examine their defi»! 

nmitions, and you will gad the idea of a vir- 
tous 
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tuous man, according to Secrates,: very. 
different from that of a virtuqus man, ac- 
| cording to Drogenes ; and the idea of Man 
in Argfotle, is by no means the ſame with 
the idea of Man in Plato. What ſeems 
to have led metaphyſicians into this error 
was, that, as the ſeveral properties of bo- 
dies appear always combined in the ſame 
ſabje& and always the ſame, they inferred, 
that they muſt all appertain to the ſame 
ſubject, and when they affixed a name to 
that ſubject, they conſidered the aflem- 
blage of theſe qualities, not as a com 
pound idea, as it really is, but as a fim- 
1 ide 
Although every idea may be equally 
— all are not of the ſame nature. 
Some, which are formed from the rela- 
tions of corporeal beings compared toge- 
ther, have only material properties for 
their objects; ſuch are the ideas of exten- 


ſion, burning, hardneſs, motion, &c. 
Others, which are formed from the re- 
lations of ſenſitive, active, and intelligent 

beings, compared together, have only in- 
tellectual properties for their objects; of 
this fort are the ideas of goadneſs Juſtice, 
beauty, die. PR 


The 
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The former are denominated phyfical, 
the latter marul ids; by the firſt wo ace 
quire the knowledge of the material cre» 
ation ; by the latter, we are tranſported 


tothe intellectual, world, and aoquirs the 
3 TRE r vol 


Of Mewonr.: n » 
"How many. different words | How 
many adventures | How many volumes 
are contained in Man's memory! How 
many languages! What a field of hiſtory 


a4; 3 3d 


and chronology | But what is the natures 


of. memary, this vaſt receptacle of ſa mas 
* r ad and ſo many ideas 3 where 


of thinking; to the ignorant and atheiſt, all js ina» 


nimats matter, and the univerſe conſiſts of none bu 


corporea} beings : hew different is its appearance to tha 
learned and religious | To theſe the entire would afo 
ſumes a new aſpect ; they 
neficent hand of Providence; du. the Crea 
_ tor's goodnels in every production of the earth; their 
table is ſpread with the inſtances of his bounty; they 


repoſe ſecure under his protection, are inſtructed by 
his chaſtiſements, and enjoy every pleaſure as the gift 
of his hands; they diſcover all around them, the goode | 


nefs of the aun and, to them, alf naturs 
terms with life, 


ry 


9 


» The Gen of nature varies nie tit}! 


perceive every where the be- 


e 
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ſo many acquirements are depoſited, where 


to return, are preſerved from the eternal 


night of oblivion; where times which are 


no more, enjoy a kind of perpetuity ? A 
new prodigy this! as: admirable as the 
underſtanding itſelf, and concerning whoſe 
nature and origin we are equally in the 
Gil hb ton inn ib vis it: v 17 f 

Memory is rounded on the ſenſations 
2 ideas; but is entirely different both from 
ſenſibility and com de intellect. With - 


Hut ſenſibility, there can be no ſenſations; 


without the intellect, there can be no 
ideas : but when the ſenſations are once 


geceived, and the ideas formed, the ſoul 


to longer requires the aid of theſe facul- 
ies to retain them. Hence memory. is a 
particular faculty ; and is the power of 
preſerving the impreflions and ideas of 
objects which have affected us; ina word, 
it is the mirror * of paſt ſenſations, ideas, 


and ſentiments, as ſenübility i is the mir- 
| | - Tor 


. * Some ſuperficial philoſophers; always ready to ex- 
plain what they do not underſtand, having obſerved, that 
the memory much dependson the organization, have con- 


cluded that this faculty is wholly mechanical. Some 
: accidents, 
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ror of ſenſations * add ſentiments which 


are © preſent to us. I ABA Ia 0 
1549-46 8281 4k 132 9 vA A ονẽ, 
8 10 71 15 01 $921 di 210749 

« « accidents, a they, which happen to the body only, 
<« weaken and deſtroy the memory; it therefore re- 
ic ſides in the organs of the body,” But how is it pof- 
ſible in ſo intimate an union, as that of the ſoul and 
body, for an accident to affect the one without affeding 
the other at the ſame time? How is' it poſſible to con- 
Ceive this accident as acting ſeparately on the one only? 
Beſides, the fame cauſes which deſtroy the memory, 
likewiſe deſtroy reaſon ; are we therefore to conclude, 
that the judgment is an organic faculty? That phyſical 
cauſes oppreſs, ot prevent the exerciſe of our faculticy 
in whole or in part, is the true conſequence to be de- 
duced" from theſe obſervations. What chen can be 


more abſurd, ann e ae n een 


r 1 
They who maintain this abſurdity, Ne}, | 


ments equally abſurd to ſupport it. They ſay,” © The 
& ſenſations are vibrations of the nervous fibresproductl 
eu by external objeAs, and the memory is the receptacle 
* of all theſe vibrations.“ But in what manner could 
they explain, by the help of this, the wonderful phe - 
-nomena of the memory? Were it true, that the ſenſa 
tions are produced by the vibrations of the organ af- 
ſocted; it ĩs falſe, that they are communicated to the 
ſoul in the fame manner: but ſuppoſe _ e true 

likewiſe, what will they gain by this?? 
The remembrance of ſenſation Sennen long 
time; the vibrations which cauſe them, according to 
chis hypotheſis,” laſt only a fer moments, even in the 
moſt elaſtic chord; how _ is it poſſible to coneeiye 
that 
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Of REMEMBRANCE and 'Recopy.scTiON. 


P Philoſophers have fallen into as groſs 
errors with regard to the memory, as the! 


have e Chai to up Kae * 


Is Aa aid 
eee | 


Abtes of our organs, nat Near ſo elaſtie, and allo in the 
fibres of the brain, which are incomparably leſs ſo? 
Thus, by ſuppoſing the ſenſations. to he produced by 
the different vibrations, when the fibres ceaſe their 
tremor, the vibrations inſtantly ceaſe: what, ſenſations 
then can remain in the memory, beſides thoſe with 
which the organs are actually affected ? Our philoſo- 
Phert, when called upon to explain bow this long du- 
ration of ſenſations is to be accounted for according 
2 their ſyſtem, gravely anſwer : «© Theſe Vibrations of 


& rable impreſfipn, whereby the ſegſations and tw 

et fixed in ſuch manner, that an intellectual Being, per- 

« fectly acquainted with the organization of the brain, 

& and capablo of diſtinguiſhing, in a very acourate man- 

<< ner, every impreſſion in it, might tead their characters 

sas in a book; that this prodigious number of en- 

te tremely minute organs, appropriated to ſentiment 

« and to thought, would be to ſuch n Being what - 

«« prititers types are to us. What à pretty cohceit 

this of inipteffions on the brain! Where did theſe 

tt fages ſee the impreſſion? On what foundation do they 

41h build ſo ſtrange ati hypotheſis? They tel} us, it is by 

an impreflion theſe ſenſatlons are preſerved ; but what : 

they take no notice of, 1 
— 
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Lorle, the firſt rational metaphyſtcian, 
he who reſcued the ſcience from that chaos 
of Ry, in which it Was pee 


3 33G: £ U 41 | 
ſequence to dy is in "what thinner theſe ſims 
ple vibrations are thus impreſſed, But why falk of vi- 
| dratioris'? It is the nervous fluid which carries the” im- 
prefiione to the ſoul. Buppoſing this fluid could thus 
imprint charaers oh the brain, how can it produce 4 
durable impteſſion on ſo ſoft 2 ſubſtance ? 

But to ſa no about all theſe abſurdities, there 
N. will fill remain, in their ſyſtem, a, number more than | 
ſufficient to demonſtrate them to be grofsly miſtaken! 
By theſe vibrations and impreflions they belieys the re. 
ention of our ſenſations accounted for ; but how do they 
accalnt. far that of the ideas ? There is certainly. ne 
vibration, nor any fibre ; how then is this impreſſion 


produced? Beſides, by making the memory a purely orga- 
the objects of which are the impreſfions ang 


characters engraved on the brain, we can, meyer C 


ceive the reproduction of the ſenſations of the mind, 
AS independent of the reiterated action of theſe obje 
on the ſenſes, that i is to fay, Ara the F of 
be ob ects which produ Ph 

It 3 happens from 7 ON that we forget 
almoſt every thing, and that recolleclion returns aftere 
wards by flow degrees. If then the character: and i ime 
preſſions which preſerye che image of objects in the foul 
de of this nature, when they are orice defaced, there i is 
an end bf all the ſenſations depoſited in the memory, | 
and this faculty can no longer exiſt. 

Let us conclude, that the memory is 2 faculty purely 


gen, like the judgment and will, 
the 
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the ſchools, has defined memory; «the 

9 — er to tevive again in our minds 
40% — ideas which, after ,imprinting, 
%, have diſappeared, or have been laid a- 
, fide out of light.” They who ſucceed- 
ed him, have given the fame definition. 
some moderns, who.obſeryed the poſũbi 
lity of remembering an idea without the 
power of recollectipg it, have with reaſon 
ſuppoſed that Locke is miſtaken. They 
diftinguiſhed in the ſoul memory. , 4 re- 
membrance, tecollection, and made e 
ſo many particular faculties, in which they 
are miſtaken in their turn. For if we ere« 


- They who account memory 4 corporeal faculty, 
make remembrance and recollection purely phyſical fa- 
eulties. The ſoul retains a conſciouſneſs of what it 
has perceived before, it is likewiſe confeious of the 
Novelty of any ſenſation. Theſe philoſ6phers ſuppole 
it to be o ing to ſome change in the affected organ, 
or by ſome difference in a particular impreſſion, that 
the foul di ſtinguiſbes a repeated, from a new ſenſation, 
But what change can the action of objecls, but once re- 
peated, occaſion in the organ which receives it ? Be- 
fides by attributing, as theſe philoſophers have done, 2 
ſenſe of novelty to the virgin fate of the fibres, what 
ether means will the ſou} have, of knowing w 
er not it has experienced that ſenſation, than com · 
paring it with others EE are laid up in the memory, 


fully 
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fully conſider the mutual connexion of. 
our faculties, we cafily perceive, that te- 
membrance and tecollection are only ef- 
fects of our different intellectual powers, 
regiprocally combined. ws 
When the ſoul f is affe ted with ſenſi⸗ 
tlobs and ideas; the retention of theſe 
ſenſations and ideas 1 call memory. 
We ' frequently experience the ſame ſet» 
fations and ideas, which we have experi- 
enced before; the teptoduction of theſe 
ſenſations and ideas, with a ſenſe of their 
identity, is what I call remembrance.” © 
We can. aſſemble at pleaſure a ſeries of 
Paſt ,ideas and ſenſagions 4 1 this fivulty'T 
thall term recolletion, ig 
| © Memory i is culty RE Ls ve in 
N galt but t  remerbering « of pars 
ticular. r ſenſations | or particular ideas, is not 
fimply the perceiving our” ſenfatiors pre- 
{ent aod paſt, but the knowing the set 
ſation or idea, which we Ah ay 
ence, to be the fame we experienced b 


fore, a ed WAIT, 1.3 (11G! i 
The memory i is the powet of retaining 


paſt impreſſions. Senfibility that” of per- 


cerving thoſe which are reſent to us: 


Vor. 1. hats arr. other 


- | | 


| 
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bhp r, of things : Preſe ent: büt it 18 i 3th 
cg Move that be power rene 
AN rceivin in theſe ſtor Notes in ngs 
and | pre wa 'of conbdering and com- 
* et: 20g determining , Whether 
their impre ions are. alto Ster N or 
only reprod uced ; 3 in p $62, c the Wölk. 
ſtandin ; Blanc is conſcious of their i an 
tity, DO perceive 7: 1 rem 
brance is not 2 a fim ple facul ut FAY 
compounded. uf 162153 95 Eibe Ac 
underſtandin go RT "PRE ELL mm 
"2h eh ele n it 1s Mot hk 
n emory t at, 1 ik 155 wür fo ; 
pat! es in dcr n: ; 1 we attend cv 
ſo little to what! 18 paſty ieh in a 
the ſucceflivh e A e, 
be convinced, that it 18 the e 
4 oth hs Bel ill HORA 1 
owe e ie 9 8 or idea, ich! Pane fd 
| thoſe with *\ which it is 4 5 edt Eil, 
| 10 CO TPO 50 do WHibh 


"have former acted it, and Which Hts 
recalls, paſt thing s_ to. the mind by | * 
of analogy, - Thus, when, \ we chuſe 

recollect any f {nf ations, 6 or ideas, 'w 15 


ceive them a to e Hf) YES, 


a . l 
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* ſoon as'the mind runs over the neateſt 

analogies. N 1 20 11368 eff} im einig. „ 

If chis herb een derieg brofentio the 
mind, the ſenſations and ideas treaſured up 
in the memory, ſometimes act without our 
interpoſition, it is alſo ſametimes ſubjeſt 
to the will. Recollection is not therefore 


a ſimple faculty, but 8 
many faculties united. In remembrance, 
memory is combined with the underſtand- 
ing, und pteſent ſenſations ; in tecollection 
it is combined with the underſtaijding and 
the will, but without theſe ſenſations. 
It is thus chat theſe different faculties 
jointly produce temembränce and ge | 


lection. 251 1 641 Aer £9142 Uh D FR 5 
8 odo . nud nwo gd Ii ma D 


2 07 the Witt. 5 nid cl 
ak. dedgains, that we \F2QUr : 
n ns. 1a ; 


the nature of the will will a ſingular 
wy we R dhe vnder⸗ 
anfing, but is len governed 5-4 
ſentiment ; 4 a ſtrong propeality to | 
pleaſure, 8nd; abborrence of pain 40d, 
from (that. . pixzurs; of g Po Lf . 
which the . underſtanding preten 1 0 
.choaſes, the ane, feige 4 ts all a 
c e 
an 


with n gbſel en city. 


N . > 
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Man towards action or reſt. We are ac- 
quainted with the nature of the will only 
by aur conſciouſneſs: of its exiſtence and 
effects; notwithſtanding all dur efforts t0 
dive farther into its nature, and let our 
ſagacity be ever ſo great, our endeavout, 
-will ſerve only to involve us in darkneſs 
and confuſion- 1209 et ge - 
Tube will, conſidered / in its effects, isa 
pt ſometimes active, and ſometimes 
paſſive. Active, when it impels man to 
action paſſive, when ſwayed by ſenſation. 
The will is always ſuborginate., to 
ſonſatian; for man 48; by nature conti- 


-aually under the inffuence of ſenſibility, 
and can no more reſiſt its dictates, gp 
he can will _ own hurt, or oppoſe h is 


Leppan?? V 
; 3 | 

| Ws n. e 5 0 5 72 5 iy 
The love'of happitieſs'is innste in x 
heart, like the love of düffelveg Fro: 
which it is derived. ntl 7 ens 
1 Every man loves en but ature, 
y creating him ſubj ect to wants. bat Hot 
ith 4 Dim to 10% diwielt alone. 
be whole ef his Tenfibility therefore 
Ser r be cehtered Within Petey, there 


are 


_ 
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are things in nature, to which he is connect- 
ed by the heart and affections. Man can- 
not, like the ſupreme Being, be happy in 
the contemplation! of himſelf, and with= 

out the aſſiſtance of others. The inex- 

preſſible anguiſh we ſuffer from the loſs 
of a friend that was dear to us, flows only 
from a vacuity in the heart; reaſon diſ- 
covers the void, and till ſome new object 
offers to poſſeſs it, our grief continues. 
* 'Senſible beings can only be affected by 
pleaſure and pain. The ſoul therefore 
receives only two kinds of ſenſations, the 
pleaſing and the painful : theſe two ſenſa- 
tions are differently modified, but they 
are always diſtinguiſhed by two general 
characters only. There are no indifferent 
ſenſations: thoſe which are ſo called are 
but the loweſt degrees of pleaſing or pain- 
ful ſenſations, too weak to influence the 
ſoul, and determine its action. But as 
Man is a compound of two ſenſible ſub- 
ſtances, and as each of theſe ſubſtances 
has its particular object, there are two 
kinds of the pleaſing ſenſations, and two 
kinds of the painful, viz. the ſenſations 
of the a and the ſenſations of the 
coy: 


L 3 The 
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The impreffions of objects on the ſenſes 
are tranſmitted to the foul, and there the 
ſenſations unite 5 hence the ſoul-pattakes 
of the pleaſures and pains of the body; 
the ſoul likewiſe has ſenſations tons are 
uliar to itſelf. 15 

Thus all the good we enjoys png al as 
| evil we ſuffer, proceed from two different 
ſources, viz. moral and phyſical objects. 
Man therefore receives impreſſions of plea- 
ſure both from objects which act on the 
body, and on thoſe which are purely in- 
tellectual: the latter are called the plea- 
ſures of the mind, and the former, bodily 
pleaſures. The ſame divinon will alſo ap- 
ply to painful ſenſations ; and from theſe, 
according to the predominancy of either, 

rocecd all the bappincſs and miſery. of 

uman life. 

We muſt be careful to dickinguich ſen 
ation from ſentiment. Senſation is a pleaſ- ; 
ing or painful affection of the ſoul, pro- 
duced by the impreſſion of objects on the 
ſenſes, Sentiment is a ſtrong affection of 
the ſoul, produced by the relation which 
the underſtanding perceives between us 
and pbylical or moral objects. 


Every 
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Every object that aſtects us, if! ts. len- 
= by pleaſing, inſtantly 5 75 in the 
ſoul, the ſentiment of lqve; Or, af its fr 
{ation be the \evgrte {, the auen of 285 
Fred for it is a fe of of the 1 oye. 
at gurſelyes, thy we loye wh bat is profi- 
| table to us, "my hate what u prin 
i us. 
From these entiments of Jorg and be 
wrd. combined with. gpr different firng- 
tions in reſpęct of the Pers of our &n- 
ſations, proceed. many other ſentiments. 
When we ae agrepably affected by any 
object, which jt js in oyr power t9 gpjoy 
at will, a ſudden plegGng calm aa SES8BE BP 
our ſenſes, our withes jeem Matihed, the 
ſou] links into joy, and is inſenſible to 
every other ſentiment. But if this object 
be not within our reach, the priyation gf 
* excites in the foul deſire, i . 
with 2 painful emotion. On the 
xrpry, if the ſengtjon be A 
and ws caonot avoid the impreſfion of the 
abiect which cauſes it, we experience nei- 
ther joy dar gehre 5 and ſentiments of 
grief and Serin ariſe jp the foul. 
From our differegt fituations with e- 
| ang to different objects, ariſe two other 
nd "BOS emo- 
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emotions, hope and fear ; hope, is that ſooths 
ing and delightful ſentiment which ena- 


bles us to ſupport the load of life, when 
under the oppreſſion of misfortunes ; /ear, 


on the contrary, is a painful ſentiment, - 


which has been often known to ſhorten 
the duration of Man's exiſtence. 


*% * wt 


' Hope and fear are affections of the ſoul 


analogous to joy and ſadneſs, and, as'it 
were, ſhades of theſe affections. Joy and 
ſadneſs are extremely active ſentiments; 
one ſprings from the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ment; the other from the pain of ſuffering. 


Hope and fear are moderate ſentiments, 
proceeding from ſadneſs 'and joy, The 
firſt ſprings from the probable view of hap- 


| pines the other from the probable view 
of miſery : their force is ever proportion- 


ate to the degrees of the reſpective pro- 


bability, ſo that when theſe degrees are ſo 
multiplied as to approach very near to- 
wards certainty, the difference of the 
ſhades becomes imperceptible ; thus hope 
"inſenfibly becomes joy; and fear, ſadneſs, 
© / Accordingly joy and hope are the chear- 


ful attendants on pleaſure : ſadneſs and 
fear, the gloomy attendants on pain. 


This 


4 


n. 1 —̃ ct 


WS 
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This is the origin of our defires and 
ada which on examination. appear to. 
be the effect of ſentiments inſpired by na» 
ture, combined- wich the undenſtanding 
and the will. It is not however the:ſane 
with that which has been aſſigned by 2 
modern philoſopher , celabrated for his 


_ extenſive: knowledge, elegant ſtile, and 


love of ſyſtem. As the authority af this 
writer is of great weight, and as it might 
be prejudicial to truth were his opinion to 
prevail, I will offer ſuch reaſons as will 


| probenly determine the reader to reject it. 


Buffon pretends, that our appetitea and 


paſſions are whol}y.phyſical 5 hecauls they 


The ſituation of an auth js extremely ys — 4 
able, who writes upon any ſubject, Acer one 1 wick 
fyſtematical writers, and accompanies all he advances 
with progs. As the gardener muſt firft-pull; up the 


weeds which germ the ground, before he attempts 
| to ſow or plant it ; he muſt not only eſtaþli iſh his own 


 vpiniohipon evident provts, but Hewi Geftroy the 
oppoſite; ans. This neceflity is à Clog 6a bis god 

nius, interrupts the order of the ſubject, and makes 
his work appear languid. Contrary to the practice of 
thoſe who gun after objectigns, that they may haue th 
pleaſure to folye them, I could have wiſhed I might 
haye entitely neglected them, but find I 8 
Ping merry at u 


Riga) ffs vin : {SVGA TOR Ld e idly 
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naturally ariſe from our ſenſations ®. To. 
demonſtrate the falſity of this argument, 
we need only diſtinguiſh in our ſentiments, 
that part which proceeds from phyſical, 
from that which proceeds from moralcauſes 3 
let us analyſe them again, ſetting apart that 
which belongs to the ſenſes ; the remaining 
part will neceſſarily belong to the ſoul. 
L have ſhewn, that whenever any object 
affects us, there ariſes in the ſoul a ſenti- 
ment of love or hatred for it; the cauſe of 
this has been already pointed out. Althougg 
theſe ſentiments are neceſſarily produced 
by means of the ſenſations; although 
the ſoul cannot poſſibly receive any o- 
thers; and although their relations are al- 
ways the ſame with regard to the nature 
and force of theſe ſenſations, they are 
not however their neceſſary, nor their on- 
ly effect: for it does not follow, , that be- 
cauſe the ſenſation, is produced, the ſenti - 
ment muſt likewiſe of neceſſity be produ- 
* As Man is a being compounded of two ſubſtances, 
it is a perpetual ſophiſm among philoſophers, who have 
imperfectly obſerved the reciprocal influence of theſe two 
ſubſtances, to attribute to the one what ought to beattri- 
buted to the other; whereas had they thoroughly exami- 
ned them, their enquiries would have guided them to the 
truth, and they would not have fallen into this miſtake. 


ced; 
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ed, there muſt, alſo. cxiſt in the ſoul, 
propenſity or ayerlion,ta the object. This 
propenſity and this. averſion are the effect 
of the love, of ;urſelyes. combined, with 
the underſtandings, Which alone judges of 
the relations ſubfiſting 'between. the im- 
preſſions of theſe objects and our happi : 
neſs. But what affords us à convincing 
proof of this is, that, if the object be core 

poreal, when the impreſſion produced on 
the organ has been communicated to the 
foul, the organ | has entirely performed its 


office, and has no longer any influence ; | | 


it has yet leſs when the object is of a mo- 
ral nature; for in ſuch a caſe the ſenſes 
have? nothing to do in it. Therefore the 
ſentiments of love or hatred are only acts 
of the ſoul, which perceives the relation of 
objects to our well-being, and has a.conſe- 
quent propenſity or averſion thereto. 80 
that the paſſions of love and hate have in 
them ſomething of an higher nature, and 
are aot purely phyſical. Fe 
But to continue our analyſis, . 
Deſire has always a ſentiment of love 
dor i its baſis, as averſion has a ſentiment of 
hatred: and Hnce every ſentiment has an 
objett, the ſenfations are cherefore abſolutely 


neceſſary 
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q | | i neceſſary to give birth to deſire and aver- 
= Hon, bat do not produce' them; for, al- 
5 though the ſenſation be ever ſo frequently 


impteſſed on the ſul, deſire would never 

enfue, if the underſtanding did not diſeo- 
ver the relation of objects to us. This is 
ſo true, that fools and ideots, who cannot 
perceive this relation, do not experience 
the deſire accompanying theſe ſenſations. 
Our paſſions therefore are not metely phy- 
'F fical, fince they are only ſtrong defires, or 
1 ſtrong averſions ariſing ſucceſſively in the 
6 Wh mind, during a long interval. The con- 
| eurrence of thtee things is neceſſary to 
| | give riſe to the paſſions, viz. ſenſation; the 
love of pleaſare or the hatred of pain; and 
' the jadgment of the ſoul on the relation 
| ſubſiſting between out well-being and the 
1 objects which affect us. All the paſſions 
1 are therefore mere emotions of the ſoul; 
1 and it is in this ſpiritual principle that we 
"| muſt look for the origin of pride, ambi- 
as tion, avarice, and even of thoſe paſſions 


ö which are + altogether RENT.” 
2 f b * ; 


1 | "# We can, by this time, tedin of * errors * thoſe x 

| philoſ@phers, who have pretended to demonſtrate the 

1 meckaniſna of the paſſions in the modifications impreſ- 
| ſed 


} 
! 
; 
F 
0 
: 
: 
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80 1. Of the Pasmons in Parte Ie 

Our different ſentiments aſſunne differ- 
ent; denominations, from their different 
degrees of ſonce and duration.) n 
Muhen the ſentiments of love and hatted/ 
deſire and averſion; are violent, and are 
inceſſantly renewed during a ce rable 
time, they are denominated pain when 
they are weak lanka ſhort duration, they = 
are tormed ihingινẽm,̃νον lo yfhninioges 
Wie divide the paſſipos intaꝶredminan: 
and fubordinate., Ani the datten, qut hearts 
are inffunced : for a ſhoxt eee 
particular ſentimeht z: in the; 
patticular ſentiment ; reigag / ſupt eme in 
the dul, and lords. 1 'Qyes auer other 
delia dog i ed fl 40 noiftaRoq g 
9} „What Man could be more. yolyptuous 
than Julius Caſa. 15 What, Man, 2d 
eleatzr number of mi irefles?, ;Beligdes pid 
wives, four of whom he divorced,. he in- 


ee with, the, queen. of By l 


dl on the 2 Avid of 150 nerves, for on bon pb Ven. 

" theha {tf obferved; where thoſe writers have Sah 
taken the effect for the cauſe, See le Traite de de 
donde N. des "OW Le . Page ' 185 1 2 
Aes, 1767. | Nen el 16 921g 
4410 palra; 
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174 ON THE HUMAN '80UE, 
E 3 Eunoe, q ueen of 11 8 Po 
thumia, wife of Servius Sulp tus FA 
——— — 0b. 
fit; Au, ' wiſe" of. Pbmpty; Ser vula, 
ſiſter to Caro, and with there teſtes. 
Pheafore;'- howorer;rowasn nor bis ring 
paſſion. -8:5ve; that drow! (the atton- 
ion uf | Mare Antlony from the manage 
ment of publie affairs, never dotb[Cojer a 
ſiagla moment) nor inade him neglect one 
opportunity of advancing his p06 
Ambition wens the predominaht paſſidh of 

<QCefar a Dety paſſibn, mobꝶe br tek, 
anſſuenees me aids omen: hüte 
ruling Pate ad theifleading principle of 
acting . Mampe a geherul chatacter on 
their wht eondult. When onbe lit gets 
poſſeſſion of the heart, it governs within 
ab ſokute way; 5 4lpeling/it to 
the puff of its obje&; Dindepeudetie 6f 
1 ths Hiborthſiate Fäcßd WHIGb" opel 


1. 70% modsw 10 wok 287% 


* er Pition ic grounded of 40% or 
hatred. Sameximes. the paſſions ate 
wholly confined, 30, Theſe. ſentiments at 


H I 1 55: onen | 
. ® Cal's extremedeſipe gf beiug eminent appeare# 


"even in the choice of his miſtreſles, 


8 7 0 Y 1 * Gigi 


aa J / other 


o TRE fOUMAN-$0Ut2 v9; 
other tithes theſe” Totftithents arefounl u- 
nired With forme othiers5 28 fear; hojie, e 
teeth, cbatempt, tehatively 46 Hurts 
tion In (pet of e Obhect of of leder 

hatrell, and to che metit af me object with 
which we chmpäre eurſcves. Sucks 
pride; a” paſſion compoſed” of The: denies = 
ments of love aud eftevms for curſe lves wx. 
chaſtvely? fich is unger, a patfiog/ 20mm 
pounded ef the ſemiment Of dae, 00. 
calited: by niifertunes,” Ant of hatred iſur 
the mh res df E e 
mate Gmple puffens uf hatred! and hu 
uffutne &fteremt denominations; unt din; 
to Weft Abies. Ubve/ becomes: avarice, 
FAOAip, "hits adgbisen agcaerding! as | 
It's ifecved: towardettiches, acfinienul; . 
men, Banos, +1) 19.00/75 l1m91 % 1 
Aulus every pation: his. ſomił objact, 
we further diſtinguiſii han ũiitu nfuil 
and kt ifefallpaten,%, . flu bd 
b rhe formt chu belong hit; leg 
Why, dratkeanth ; te the artety n dantty, 
Jove bF-glory} And Uf an theſe PANT 
Which opinion eſtecmꝭ Wleſſingsb and Ch 
TH-tove I earn ſily hake af rr 
"PF 7! 213, einige £40 e 2H gniod dg 
diu He 
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OY ON; THE HUMAN. $0Uþ.,, 

He muſt never have reflected on 0 ob⸗ 
jects of the paſſions, who knows not: th af 
all men of good conſtitution Agree 2s. to 


tze former claſs of the paſſions; although 


in the other they differ wadelys. All men 
defirg,z in 4 greater or, les, degree, he 


pleaſures of the table, of the ſex, of muſic, 


odours; painting; but there are ſome men 
entirely without ambition, and others, in? 
ſenſikle to glory. One chiefly eſteems the 
rcifliog advantage of beguty, and ſpends 
bis life in admiring his bodily advantages ; 
andther: takes:a pleaſute in diſplaying his 


Aarge.poſſeflions,::/and-is delighted with 


the :extreme , pain che gives thoſe who 


envy his glory and happineſs: another 
finds charms in an indolent life por in the 


ſilent contemplation of the wanders of na 
ture Thus all are engtoſfed/ by artificial 
pleaſures, and of theſe, each has ſomes Plea- 
ſure peculiar to himſelf- b, 290330) 2W 

He muſt likewiſe never haye reflected | 
on che objects of our, different m 
who,knows; not,; that the number of the 


artificial paſſions great)y.exceeds that of the 


feofuat. «The latter arg Jimited,, to, he 
number of our ſenſes j whereas the for 


| mer, being the effect of opinion, are infi- 


— 


21 1 | nite 3 


oN THE HUMAN SOUL 172 
nite's for toe mind ig inceſſantly active 
and ever prone to invent novelties. The 
lenſes, as it were, chaip us to the earth, 
_ whilſt the imagination tranſports us above 
It," and, being limited by no ' ſpacey 
raiſes ug above our wrt and exalts ys" * 
angels or Gods. 


Nan 91. 
Refuration of 2 ii, „ Haxvxrivgz 


-2It has been ad, that the paſſions att 
only the voice of the ſenſes; and a phi · 
loſopher of the preſent age has vainly 
| tortured his brain to explain this paradox, 
It is certain, that many paſſions are dey 
pendent on the ſenſes, from the nature 7 
their object; and maty likewiſe are, in ap- 
pearance, continued onwards to the ſoul 
by means of ſome falſe: relations, conr 
cerning which, we may eaſily undeceivę 
ourſelves: but how many of the. paſſions 
are wholly dependent on the mind? And 
e of them wer er nei 
The chief happineſs in Roman. tp 
umph was no: more than the pleaſure the 

vichor took in dragging at his car vanquiſh- 
„ monarchs loaden with Chaips, 3nd in 

ox. l, NN | | wy P 


1738 ON THE HUMAN 0000 
diſplaying to the gazing populace the tra- 

_* philes of his proueſe ; and the repeated de- 
clamations of the public? The charms of 
love conſiſt ſolely in the idea of being 
beloved by the object of our paſſion, . Sen- 
ſual love has merely groſs enjoyment for 

| Its end; but true love is only ſatisfied with 
the heart, 

Let us leave the fophiſtical author ge 
Ep rit, to deduce every paſſion from phy- 
fical ſenſibility z but he never can deduce 
from thence the love of glerys that vin 

incenſe which ignorance and wre tehedueſt 
offer at the ſhrine of power, valour, and 
genius, and whereof great TO art af 
rorncdas. 8 
To prove this, I will not cath tie 
wit, genius, virtae, and the different ways 
men putſue to attain glory and fame, are not 
che paths which lead to fortune; that great 
talents are almoſt always the objects of en- 
vy; nor that, with the generality of man- 
Kind, credit is preferred to deſert ; that the 
pleaſant companion and flattering paraſite, 
are more careſſed than the Man of genius 
and the Man of virtue. But noble foals, 
ſouls eager after glory and fame, the ſage 
and the hero, have Bu altnoft always 
known 


7 


known ta flayrilh, ig poor countriess and if 
vigtue bas ever ſhane forth with luſtre, it 
has beep zmong thoſe nations where they 
had no rewards, but honours, to heſtow. 
But gf thoſe who have gun in the catecg 
of- glory. bow, many. have. refilted the 
tawpintions of luxuny,diminjfhed the num. 
ber af their wants, ipſtead of purſuing 
the gratification of tbe ſegſes, and en- 
deazauring to temoye the igconyeniengies 
which are the gonſtant attendants on por 
verty ? The Cyvie, who ſpurned the pur 
ple and luxury of kings: who was conten 
with frugal nouriſhment, and the tatter 
garhof indigence: whorglled bim(cliip the 
— fand during the extreme ſummer 
heat, and ip ſnow, during the ſevers cold 
in winter; and who threw away his wooden 
bawl, when be found he could do without 
it, oettainly did dot covet thoſe pleaſute: 
of the ſenſes he ſo much deſpiſed i all h 
caveted: was o be admired, Ho mapy 
others are there, who, o far from looking | 
for the pleaſures of the ſenſes in the 
admiration and eſteem of mankind, hayp 
even wo hp daten e der, 0 


N 


4 Hes 


180 ON THE HUMAN SOUL. 
- Heraclitus *, that he might the more 
entirely dedicate himſelf to ſtudy, reſign- 
ed his crown to his brother, and devoted 
himſelf to an irkſome and diſagreeable kind 
of life, which required great regularity 
and ſeverity of manners, with continual 
application; in a word, he abandoned all 
the pageantty and all the pleaſures of em- 
pire, to live in folitude and in a rigid fru- 
gality. Was his love of the ſciences ow- 

ing to his paſſion for the gratification of 
the ſenſes? What pleaſures can the ſage 
propoſe to himſelf from reputation, which 
this monarch did not already enjoy when 
he wore the diadem ? What advantages 
could he promiſe himſelf, which wero 
not infinitely ſurpaſſed by . he volun- 

tarily reſigned? 

The ſon of the tyrant Mie, is! ha 
fame manner renounced his father's'crown 
with all the pleaſures. of ſovereignty, thats 

free from the incumbrance of public cares, 


he might retire from the world, and in- 
dulge himſelf in meditation and ſolitude; 
What charms of ' phyſical ſenſibility are to 
be found in the auſtere lives of Zeno, Ca- 
to, Socrates, and other great ſouls of for- 
Tyrant of Epheſus. 


mer 


ON THE HUMAN SOUL; 181 
mer ages, inflamed with the love of glory ? 
What, other want beſides that of fame 
can any one have,, who, though poſſeſſed 
of ſuperfluous riches, and though raiſed 
to the; higheſt degree of human greatneſs £ 
by the advantages of birth, deſires to 
become learned? If the Manjwho is in 
veſted with, the purple of kings had not 
an higher motive than the hope of ſenſual 
enjoyments, would he not rather ſlumber 
away his life on the throne? Of what, ad- 
vantage was the publie eſteem to Ceſar? 
Or is there a pleaſure attendant. on virtue 
and knowledge, which power cannot give? 
To what other canſe ſhall we attribute 
chis eagerneſs after glory which he wiſhed 
to enjoy after death? From what motive 
did Annibad, Alexander, Auguſtus, Trajan. 
Charles the Fifth, Ricbeſieu, Chrifting, not 
content with the glory they poſſeſſed as 
monarchs or as heroes, aſpire. to that of | 
authors? Why did. they coyet to ſhade | 
their brows with the laurels of genius ? Be- 
cauſe theywere greedy of honour and delicate 
in their choice of eſteem. Though ſurround - 
ed with the ſplendor of a throne, they found 
they had not yet attained ſolid glory: 
and from a perſuaſion that the ſucceſs of 
M 3 military 1 
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8 flattery attributed to the geberal or the 
king, often depended on cicuſtafites, on 


its wh Take; But Why go back into re. 


bat tre imagination alete gives Us, when 


192 ON TIE HUMAN 80UL. 
militaty atchievertieots knd'viftorieswhictt 


the ignöratet or cowardice of Welefielny'} 
they efdihed a repetition they believed 
they lad not deſerveg; afpited to thi 
plory which'is fonmted on perfohal mere, 
and ſought it In Trictice: Let us then c 
blade, that ſotfls Which Hanker after glory 
ure only inflatrie with the love of that el 
is pure and ſolid, and do Vet praiſe tnerety for 


mote timeb for proofs vf a truth, WHereof we 
have fo any ng examples wichin our 
own knowledge. What den the love of 


fame, the deſire to Hear bur names mention 


ed with Yotiour, and to Hüve thein record. 
ed in the anhats of hiſtory, conf Hive pro- 
'ditced, in dur own times, fo titty actions 


of vatour, conſtancy, and Ketoiith ? What 


But "the love er whitever is 6ble att 
*ptifeworthy, which begets if the Heart of 


The wiſe an itiexhauRtible Wund of del 
ente ſentiments, and enables him do pol- 
fels, amidſt the diſörder of the Wements 


and dhe ſhock of nature, that Terenity 
which ho mis fortune can deſtroy? What 


WE 


ON /FHE HUMAN, SOUL, 383 
we. converſe. with, . thoſe to , whom. ; ve 
ere condected by the endearing ties 
Friendſhips that delicate enjoyment. why 
is conveyed to tbe, heart ithaut any com- 
ponication with the ſenſes ? What buf 

the imagination alone, can pr Ye 
; pleaſing langyor, Which delicate ming 
experience in the embraces f qe, — 

porior to the tranſports, enjoy ment, and 
Phrensy of the ſenſes ?, What Man. 4s 
% enfavourcd: by nature, 5 pe ofQ 
have enjoyed the pleaſures af the imagie 

nayjon? What foul @ rude and unculty 
vagod-a6 to he ;inſonfible 10 their, chene 
Euen the miſer acknowledges their Power, 
and when he gathers the fruit hich he | 
has plan ted and, carofolly foltered it is 
ofyn hand, does he got invite his de 
— 1 not 
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; mo nat;only, kplible to. ee 


pfithe imagination t nat only. ere ae 
fome ations, which belong nat te phyſical 
Enſtbility, but the paſſiong of the imagi- 
natjnn,may owe gpower the, enſaal, and dg 
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164 0 Trib HUMAN stil. 
'Dbes n6t. the coquette prefer the plet- 
lte of being admired tb the pleaſure” of 
en oyment Does ſhe not Ader chuſe to 
Excite the Paſſions of her admirers, to poſ- 
Tels them with feats, Envy; and Giſquic- | 
tudes, and to triumph over their ardour, 
than to feceive the tender embraces of 4 
aſfionate lob er?: 
Soldiers ſelected by the dente! to piety 
thevoy h the ' battalions of the enemy, 
1 of the honour of this diſtinction, 
aſh on the arms of their opponents, con- 
front danger and death, and prefer that 
— of ſignalizing their vas 
Jour ii! fight of the Aare won _ 
donſideration 
Pay. ſactifice is tob taveh to poighack 
glory; the fivages of America ſuffer! the 
Ke cruel puniſuments without a groan; 
without a tear, and fear the torments of 
Body leſs than, the imputation of coar- 
dice. Thus the gladiators at Rome, on 
fectiving 4 mortal wound in the arena; 
Viewed te effuſiok of their blood with 4 
ainf air; they contended with pain, 
and were not ſo wich afraid of Al 5 
of the diſgrace of uttering a fighc or ſhed£ 
ding a ſingle "oy: and even in their laft, 
agonies 


ON THE HUMAN SOUL. 18 
kgonies they carefully maintained the 
warlike poſture, which they had been 
taught by the maſters in their art. 
The image of pleaſure is ſwert under 
whatever form it appear. The ꝓproſpect 
of a fine country, the coolneſs of a ſtrenm 
of water in the heat of ſummer, the harmo- 
nious melody of birds, always produce 
pleaſure; the joys of love ever affect the 
| heart with"a gentle delirium; yet hone but 
pleaſures of imagination fire the heart, 

raviſni the ſoul, and beciſion its tranſports, | 
2343 0 bluow. $3, E 2} % ig _ 
.Of the Unfolding of (bePowersof the | 
Let the. ſoul exiſt; if any 5 bowie 
lo, before the bodyſto which itiz united ; 


und eyen in that pre- exiſtent Rate paſſas 


a different mode of perception andi un- 
derſtanding; yet is certain that, when it 
has once become ſubject to the laws of 
this, anion, it no langer retains any of its 
former; ideas, not eyen the conſciouſneſt 
of its pre-<xiltence) on. tg do wiso 

We diſtinguiſh in the ſoul fire facul- | 
ties, none of. which, i is . unfolded: at our 
birth. Our ſenſibility is not then, de- 
veloped, neither is the underſtandingꝭ eve - 
* Idea being founded on ſenſation ; the 

211 | memory 
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186 ON THE: HUMAN 50. 
inembryand the will ere alſo undiſtiaguich- 
able ; fot, to remembot objects, they muſi 
firſt have been perceived 3 and to w We 
muſt have perceived, known and remem- 
bered em. None of their ſacvlties bas 
8: Aeteminste ohiedt, not even inſtindt; 
for: alchough it is ſaffioient that it par» 
poive its object, % hu A propenſity to» 
velvedh db... ITche : ſuaſitite ꝓringiple muſt 
therefore;; be Gr & unfolded. in the minds 
but the: rn bility: af he foal being a 
purely paſſive faculty, it would for ever 
breite wttexerted; if external vhjects 
did nt prodece cheic impreſſions by the 
ud Ef dhe ſentes Deprive the body of 
— 4outivere 16 25 66 Df be 
mchte, und imagine the foul for ever 
Wonffhed In this machine; that inſtant, 
All theſe Jatubbiob art loſt, and · the foul its 
rolf is teduced to u. Aate of ' infenfibility. 
Phe fenſtbility of the foul muſt therefore 
receive objects from the ſenſes, before it 
Van receive themifromn the underſtanding z 
Hence it is event that the ſou? muſt firſt 
perctive' by means of the body, Vefote itis 
cr -0 perecrvi ng of Welfs 220 07 
« Notz ü de boDiniot caged 
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- 'Hence, though poſſeſſed of the faculty 
chuling, the ſoul could 'neither perceive; re- 
© collect, judge, nor chaſe, unleſs united to an 
organised and ſemſible body ; it would not 
even be conſcious of its own exiſtence 
for it is only by veflecting 'on!its ſendas 
tons, it aoquires this eonſeiduſneſs. 

Next after ſenſibility is unſodeũi inflinQls 
mien memory; after that the 'onderſtands 
ing, and luſt of all the will: however ſingu- 
Jar this gradation may appear, it is how. 
ever the urdet obſerved by nature in uu 
unfolding vf our fucul ties oro” 


folding is vocompliſhed, it vaties with te 


weohftitutlon of each Individuab; but this 
Vatiation'is neorniderable? While the in 
fant is in the Womb, Its organe are not in u 
Mite adapted to teceive a petfect ſenſation 
befides, in che fluid wherein i I cohtained, 
it is incapable of receiving ay fenſa- 
tion, not even that of the fluid; juſt 48 
we percetve not the Air When calm, ſe- 
tene, and of equal tempetratute. But in 
u few days after birth, its ſenſes are in 'a 
ſtate adapted to receive the impreſſion of 
objects; the ſenſitive principle tren ex- 
25 | pands, * 
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188 ON THE HUMAN SOUL, 
pands, and begins to exert” itſelf. The 
ſenſitive faculty is ſoon ſucceeded by that 
of the memory; the underſtanding pre- 
ſently follows; the infant compares its ſen+ 
ſations as ſoon as it acquires the uſe of its 
ſenſes, and in a ſhort time is able to diſ- 
tinguiſn them. All chis is done in about 
forty days z by this titue the infant already 
knows its nurſe. The unfolding of the 
will immediately ſucceeds. for it is not 
long till. the infant can diſtinguiſn the dif- 
ferent objects of its ſenſations, and know 
4 Pleaſure: and pain: from this inſtant the 
| Innate deſire of happineſs has its deter- 
minate abject, and the will purſues ſome 
known FTbus all the faculties of 
Nan are rendered aftive-s ſhort time after 
birth; but there paſſes a conſiderable ſpace 
of time before they are perfectly develo- 
ped. The infant has. at firſt, only, parti- 
cular ſenſations ; objects appear uncon- 
nected, and i it diſtinguiſhes them only by 
their different ſenſations; when the num- 
ber of theſe ſenſations; are multiplied, the 


child compares them, perccives their iden- 


tity or difference, begins, to range them 
in certain claſſes. according to > analogy, 


and t to form ideas. | 
1 Kave 
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I have giſtinguiſhed the operations of 
the underſtanding into reaſon and i imagi- 
nation: by the former the ſoul perceives: 
the real relations of objects; by the latter, 
it invents imaginary ones. Theſe; diffe- 
rent operations require very different qua · 
lities in the perſon Who judges. To judge 
of true relations, it is ſufficient to exa- 
mine objects; the mind then determines 
ſpontaneouſly : but to inyent ſuch relatiops 
as are directed to ſome end , a great num- 
ber of things muſt be fiſt known pg we 
muſt then retire within ourſelves, and ſi- 
lently combine them in many different 
ways; as this requires reflection, it is 
impracticable in the early part of liſe, 
an age entirely engroſſed by phyſical ſen- 
fibllity and by ſleep. The imagination 
cannot therefore be developed very early 
in life, and a longer ſpace of time ſtall 
muſt clapſe, before any moral en = be 
acquired. 
Every relation perceived unden ai 
ferent objects forms an idea; every idea 
5s an abſtract ſenſation, but every kind of 
ideas is not equally acquired. 


1 [ here mean regular invention,” > 
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| which have for their objects the phybeat: | 
relations of beings; afterwards thoſe which 
have far their objects moral relations, ſa 
difficult for mature age to acquire, and 
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Tha firſt that offer to the mind are thaſo 


impoſſible for infancy, although this agg 
give many beat Aer me 97. 


Of the Buri, of the Powers of the Soy. 

Each of theſe powers has its ſeparate 
functions, but they cannot act feparately 4 
for, to produce thoughts, deſires qr paſſions, 


they muſt unite and act in concert. Thug 


all the powers of the foul act in conjunce 
tion, and their operations are proglupest 
by theic combination. | 

It is of conſequence that the paint which 
ſeparates the operation of the different 
mental powers be exactly defined, which 
no one has hitherto dong. 

Although the unfolding of the geiles 
of the ſoul conſtantly require the aſſiſr 
tance of the ſenſes, yet when the ſenſa- 

When infants are cauſeleſly beaten, or deprived 
of their toys, it is not from any ſentiment of the in- 


juſtice done them that they cry, but from a painful 
ſenſation excited by the blows, from the chagrin of 
being deprived of the object of their pleaſures, and 
ſem the loſs of their ampſements, 


tions 


tions are ance received, theſe facultivn can; 
perfe& the whole without their eoncarr 
rence, - Obſerve thoſe who walk-in their 
fleep; yu will fee them get out of bed, 
go backwards and forwards, tuaverſi dif: 
ferent apartments, act, ſtand in à muſaſul 
attitude, and go about their affairs as when 
awake. All the powers of the ful arg 
at that time in aſtion, ſenſibility, inſtinct, 
ſelf-lave, ; memory, judgment, will, all 
but the organs of ſenſe : ſuch perſons hes 
ing without; any knowledge of their age 
tug} ſituation, and ignbrant of 'the-danges 
that attends them. During the: Whale 
time, the ſoul ſeems detached ſrom tha 
body, and man ae parent; | 
mation . | 
Although the raouley of thioking' is 
inherent in the ſoul, it neverchelclh 
does not always think. How frequently, 
in the courſe of gur lives, is the mind en- 
tirely engroſſed by ſenfbility, while all ity 
other faculties arg ſuſpended ? Upon bear- 
ing nydreaiful news, the mum tho 


* Ie may be here oblerypd, that this power of ale 
foul to detach itſelf from the ſenſes, proves it to bg 
giſtinct from the body, much better than the ' uyintele 


"ws 4 of metaphy ſicianʒ. 
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heart violently contracts, reaſon is extinct, 
and the ſoul recoils within itſelf, and ig 
inſenſible to every thing but its cala- 
mity. In acute pain we have no internal 

ſenſation but that of our fufferings. 

Hence there are moments, when the 

ſoul does not think, and tbeſe are ſome - 
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| times ſufficiently long. Have you never 

6 bt obſerved. the ſurprize of a clown, when 

| Fl he firſt enters the theatre; at the 

I riting of the curtain, ſtruck with the 

; [i wonders which preſent themſelves to his 

1 fight, abſorbed by ohjects ſo uncommon, 
1 and as if he were beſides himſelf in that en- 


chanted place, he never once reflects, but ĩs 
entirely employed in contemplating the 
ſcene, and his whole ſoul reſides in his eyes. 
Me can likewiſe ſuſpend the activity of 
the judgment at pleaſure, and leave ſenſi- 
bility to act alone. A lover of harmony, 
or eloquence, on bearing a beautiful 
paſſage, or pathetic deſcription, retires 
within himſelf, and is, as it were, concen- 
trated in his ſenſibility. Does not an enthu- 
ſiaſt, in the heat of devotion, ſometimes ſuſ+ 
pend the activity of his judgment, that he 
may indulge himſelf in the enjoyment of a 
temporary ſentiment that charms him ? 
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What man, who has been accuſtomed to 
think, is not convinced of this truth 
from his own experience? © 

- Senfibility may alone vecupy "the ſoul 
erithes the underſtanding dever can? for, 
to enable the underſtanding to Judge, 
there muſt be at leaſt two" ſenſations pre- 
ſent in the mind, the ſubject and the at- 
tribute v. The underſtanding and ſenſi- 


wii FRY 4 


bility ate then united into one ſingle act, 


in all dur judgments. Memory is added 
thereto very often; for the underſtanding 
judges 28 2 of paſt and prefeut ſenſe 
tions. WE: * 

The memory cannot at any time Geste 


abs for all things being diſpoſed in this 


receptacle, ate, as it were, in a ſtate of 
non-exiſtence, till the underſtanding re- 


calls them to the mind : this faculty theres : 


334 90 


1 1 ba 8 he ſudje&: is not a 
body, as in this propoſition, God is. juſt ; but we N 
repreſent a ſpirit, otherwiſe | than i in a corporeal form, 

or rather, we never tepreſent it at all. The belt 


is almoſt always a ſenſation, as in thoſe abſtract ideas; 
warm, hart, great, good; fine, * This is ſo true, that 
we cannot form any notion of extenſion, g aum 


beauty, and of ſeveral other abſtradt ideas, but by 
referring Man to his ſenſes, Every idea of this kind 


is therefore, Properly ſpeaking, an Abſttack fenfatton. 


Vol I. N fore. 
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fore always requires the concurrence of the 
underſtanding in its operations. 
Finally, as the will is often directed by 


the underſtanding, it always requires an 


object to be ſupplied by ſenſbility, or by 
the memory; it cannot act, unleſt at leaſt 
one of theſe faculties concur. 43711 3201.1 


e the Exerciſe of SENSIBILITY, 1. 
Senſibility can not only occupy the 


whole ſoul, and muſt not only concut 


in every operation of the mind, but 
is inceſſantly in action. While the ſoul 
continues united to the body, it is con- 
ſome new ſentiment, or ſome. — 
reproduced. We may eaſily be convin - 
ced of this, by igt. What n 
within ourſelves. 

The ſoul may be affected py many 
different ſenſations at once; becauſe ma- 
ny ſenſes can be affected, and the fame 
fenſe may allo be affected many b at 
the ſame time. | 

The number of theſe. dickeren . 
tions is very great; neither is it poſs 


ble to determine where it ends, as it is 


n to fix the number of different | 
objects, a 


% 


objeas, which may alt together un the 


ſenſes; but the numder of different ſen" 
ſations, with which the foul! may be af 
fected without confuſion at the ſume timo, 


is much mote confined; On hearing a 


very complex muſical compoſition, the 


ear is affected by every ſound” of the ſe- 
veral inſtrutnents, but without being able 
to diſtinguiſh them . But whatever their 
number may be, to enable the ſoul to dif 


tinguiſh the different ſenfations which af- 


fect it at the ſume time, they muſt not be 
very lively; for if, among theſe ſenfations, 


others, it weakens them to ſuch a degree, 


48 nearly to annihilate them, and this with . 


an energy Proportionet to its ſtrength; 

Thete is likewiſe in ſenſations a degree of 
force which abforbs all our fenfibllity, us 
if in theſe moments the heart could not 
divide itſelf. It is thus, whilſt in the arts 
of a beloved miſtreſs, that ſo many agree · 
able ſenſations ariſe ſucceſſively ; but in 


*I have hea 1 PEARS. ata 


| harplicord, that could diſtinguiſh the different tones | 
of the ſtrings vibrating together, when any one ap- | 


plied the fingers to the keys of the piano forte, or any 
ann TR of the kind. 


* dat 


thete be one much ftronger than "the 
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that happy moment which is the acme of, 
our pleaſures, amidſt the delights in which, 
we are loſt, the ſoul is only ſenſible to the 
moſt ecſtatic, viz. to the prolific fluid as 
it is diſcharged through the numerous cir. 
cumvolutions of its veſſels. 
When the ſoul is abſorpt by any ſtrong 
e it continues in that ſtate until 
this impreſſion inſenſibly decaying comes 
to be perfectly extinct, or until a ſenſa- 
tion yet more ſtrong takes place. e 
The ſoul cannot be affected by many 
Sutiment at one time, as. it is by many 
ſenſations ; for the ſenſes, which com- 
municate the impreſſions of objects to the 
ſoul are many, whilſt the underſtandings 
which diſcovers their, relations, is but 
one. And it. has been proved, that ſenti- | 
ments ariſe in the ſoul by the relations 
which Man, perceives between himſelf 
and other beings. The ſenſes may like- 
wiſe be affected many ways at the ſame 
time, whilſt the underſtanding can fix on 
one relation only, as I ſhall hereafter prove. 
There is, therefore, at one time, but one 
ſentiment in the ſoul, although it appear 
to be affected with a thouſand emotions 
at once. But as this operation of the un- 
derſtanding 
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flerſtanding is performed with inconceiv- 
able velocity, theſe ſentiments ariſe, and 
are ſucceeded with ſuch rapidity, that it 
is often impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the in- 
finitely ſmall interval whichſeparatesthem; 
whatever attention we may give to what 
s at that time tranſacting in the mind. 
This is the reaſon why a thouſand ſad 
and agreeable ſentiments ſee m to divide 
the ſoul between them, and why we ſup» 
poſe it to be at'once een with dars 
and tranſported with jop. 
However impoſſible ĩt may be to diſtins 
guiſh, by the internal feeling, the interval 
ſeparating theſe rapid emotions, it is more 
ſo to diſtinguiſh them by their external 
ſigns; becauſe the impreſſions of the ſen- 
timents, made on the corporeal organs, 
are much more durable than thoſe made 
on the ſoul. Hence when the ſoul is ſacs 
ceſſively under the power of impetuous 
emotions, which rapidly ſuceeed each other? 
their different impreſſions on the body con- 
tinue together. Obſerve the unhappy 
father, who conducts his only ſon to the 
altar of death; at the very time when the 
feat of the gods arms his hand, and he ap- 
your: the knife to the boſom of his child; 
Þ N 3 paternal 
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paternal affection W ens ſtroke, wp 
he melts into tears. 
If the ſucceflion of 1 Gini of 
the foul be often imperceptible, it never - 
theleſs may ſametimes be perceived. There 
e but few who are aecuilomed ta examine 
hat paſſes within them, who have not ob 
rved, that often, amidſt the agitatians of 
mind, a ſentiment ſhall ariſe and de- 
y that which preceded it; that though 
the ſentiments are ſucceſſively effaced in a 
diſturbed mind, they yet fpring up again 
inſtantly: after; and laſtly, that the foul, 
unſettled, ' wavers between its different 
emotions: juſt as, in à ſea agitated by 
the winds, we obſerve the waves break 


dne againſt the other and instantly ro- 


pen. 

In the conflit of the different nente 
with which the ſoul is ſucceſſively agitate 
ed, as in the concourſe of the ſenſations, 
the ſtrongeſt always weakens the others, 
daſt toys them, and reigns alone in the foul. 


_ + When the friends of Pampey lamented 
his defeat after the dreadful flaughter at 
Phar/alia, ſeized with fear at the approach 

of the Egyptian veſſels, their grief made 
them dumb; each ones particular danger 
2065 prevented 
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prevented his being concerned for the 
common misfortune ; they thought oniyx 


of encouraging the faitors, and ſeeking 
their ſafety by flight : 226 fond fe dee 0 
were removed, the tofs 
again came into their minds, and they 
apain melted in tears. Thus nothing but 


extreme pleaſure can entirely deliver the 


foul from profound grief; nar can any 
thing but intenfe pain create ſadneſs in an 
- heart overflowing with joy; every weaker 


add makes no laſting impreſſion on it. 


But when theſe fentiments are nearly of 


equat force, the foul, as if unſettled and 
wavering between contrary emotians, 
knows not which to reſolve on; its deſires 
deſtroy each other; ſcarce i is it freed from 


ies troubles, when it is invalved i in them | 
anew ; this indetermined ſtate does not 


always terminate to the advantage of the 
moſt powerful ſentiment. After a long 
conffict, the ſoul, wearied out with the 
efforts it has made, gradually loſes its ſen- 
ſibility and foree together; and finally 


yields to the laſt impreſſion, w. which thus | 


remains maſter of tho field, 
N 4 VRIES: There 


they had ſuffered: 


affection glances, as it were, on the ſoul, 


— w_y— 0 — — 
— —— — — 
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There is. this, difference between, the 
ſucceſſion of ſenſations and that of ſenti - 
ments: in the ſucceſſion of new ſenſations, 
only the ſenũbility of the ſoul and the or- 
gans of ſenſe are in action: but in that of 
the ſentiments, ſenſibility, underſtanding 
and mory, muſt always concur; for it 
is the underſtanding, which, by the aſſiſt» 
ance of analagous ſenſations, furniſhed 
by the ſenſes or by the memory, gives,riſe 
to our ſentiments, and occaſions their ſuc- 
ceſſion. When the ſenſations which thus 
ſucceed each other, inſtead of being then 
newly produced. are only renewed, the 
ſame faculties are in action as in that of the 
ſentiments. A T6 A 
The duration of ſentiments is very! long 
when theſe emotions are violent, and ex- 
tremely ſhort when they are weak; but 
in general their duration is not neat ſo | 
much confined as that of the ſenſations, 
Anger and. fury are. of. longer duration 
than the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of objects 
on our re Fae. that ſordid 


* We muſt not rank as fiaktions thoſe which 
proceed, from ſome diſorder in the organs, nor | thoſe 
which are continually produced by new impreſſions, as 
the pain oecaſioned by a wound, 


ſenti⸗ 
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ſentiment wich day and night engfroſſes | 


thoſe baſe minds which are infected with 
it, is of yet longer continuance. - The 
| fame may be ſaid of jealouſy, that tyrani- 


cal ſentiment, and the conſtant companion 
of | ſuſpicion,” which haunts the wretch it 
has taken poſſeſſion of, and ſuggeſts to him 
the idea of diſhonour though in the embra- 


ces of the beloved object of his deſires, ſo 


that he groans under a load of enen +, 


even _—_ the ſenſes are laid a ſleep, | 
dw cli ods. (9495 
of the Exerci of he, UNDERST AUDIO. 
Let us here diſtinguiſh exactly what is 


peculiat to , the underſtanding while in 
exeroiſe, from that which is peculiar to 
the other faculties. Thinking s a pro- 
perty of the underſtanding, but the un- 


derſtanding alone is not ſufficient to pro- 
duce it. The judgment is employed in 
determining the relations of things, and 
as we may either judge of abſent objects 


or of thoſe which are preſent, ſenſibilit7 
and memory therefore are combined with 


the underſtanding in forming our judg- 
ments, as has been already obſerved: in 
theſe two faculties the underſtanding 


N. objects, in the ſame manner as 
We 


ö 
70 


. ——— 
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we behold ourſelves in a glaſs, it N40 
be allowed to make the ebmpariſun- | 
Dur jadgmeny are often formed mithe 
out our goncarrence, aud ſometimes ia 
ſpite of our utmaſt efforts to the contraty 3 
in ſuch cas, the will has no ſhare; But 
if thought ſamotimes take place without 
the concurrence af the will; at other 
times, the will concurs with ſenſibility 
end memory in cke excereiſe of the under - 
ſtanding z for the underſtanding is a fa» 
culty, the exerciſe whereof we can ſuſ- 
pend and govern as we think fit. We can 
at will, determine the ſoul to the conſi- 
deration of external objects, and after» 
wards torn our thoughts inwards with- 
in the mind, in order to compare and 
combine them in different manners at plea - 
ſure, and judge of their relations. The 
excreiſe of the underſtanding is therefore 
doth vohintary and involuntary; I have 
diſtinguiſhed two different powers in the 
ynderſtanding : that of perceiving, exa- 
of judging of their relations. It is the 
kelt only of theſe powers which concurs 
with the will ; for we cannot refrain from 
-judging of any relation which preſents it« 
"00s 
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ſelf to the mind. I., however, we: at 
times can ſuſpend. our judgment, it is by 
prolonging the exerciſe of the former of 
theſe powers, without which there can 
be no judgment, . nn employing 
the other. Not Aas | 

The voluntary aſs er this: power con- 
ſtitutes attention; for. what i is the atten- 
tie conſideratian of any object, but the 
fixing tha exereiſe of this iatellectual fa- 
culty on iti impreſſion, communicated to 
the ſoul by the organs of ſenſe, or pres 
ſerved by the memory? Wa 
As we can perceive a certain number of 

ſenſatians at once, our attention may be 

| ſhared among a certain number of objects: 
but the ſmaller this number of objeQs is, 
ceteris paribus, the ſtronger is the attane 
tion, and vice uerſa. This is evident in 
abſence of mind, but muck mote ſo in 
* catalepſy 2 diſorder” wheels the 
| foul 


* The ate a very uncommon indifpoliion 
of the ſoul. Phyſicians have hitherto, without rea- 
ſon, taken it for a diſeaſe of the body, and have treat- 
ed it as ſuch. But a more 2 attentive conſideration of 
the phenomena of nature would have convinced them, 
that it is only a a ſimple affoQion of the ſoul ; as the 


body 
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ſoul being entitely ingrofſed by intenſe 


ene appears to have no communica- | 


16 e <0 6 Slo- e on Aga e ion 
body is at fuck a rnb in perfect health, d Hegutarty 


performs all. its functions. The catalepſy is, properly 


ſpeaking, but intenſe thought, wherein attention is 


carried to the bigheſt poſſible degree, or; if you will, 
wherein the, ſoul is violently, affected, and, as it were, 


concentrated within itſelf, Hence none are ſubject to 


the catalepſy but perſons of great ſenſibility, and ſuch 
as are affected by exceflive pleaſure or exceſſive grief, 
which, as they dare not eonſide to any one, they are 
condemned to mourn or rejoice inwardly. Such are 
hypochondriacs, devotees, enthuſiaſts, amorous per- 
ſons, but more, eſpecially ſedentary women, whoſe 
paſſions are naturally more violent than thoſe of men, 
and whoſe: inactivity continues the mind intent upon 
the object which has once got poſſeſſion of it. We 
ſhall be a convinced of this, if e conſider the 
ſymptoms' which accompany this ſuppoſed malady. 


Of the following caſe I myſelf was witneſs, A wo- 
man of a very choleric temperament; and much given | 


to the reading of books of devotion, had all the fymptoms 
whichare found united in the moſt complicated caſes: ſhe 
was ſubject to frequent wanderings in her diſcourſe; 
which ſhe would break off abruptly, and become motion- 
Jeſs ; her eyes remained open and fixed, but ſhe could nei- 
ther ſee, her, nor feel; ſhe felt no pain from punctures 
in her fleſh, and was inſenſible of the moſt violent agita- 
tions: like a ſtatue of ſoft wax, her limbs were flexible, 
and retained any poſture in which they were placed by 
chance or otherwiſe; her pulſe not only continued to 
beat, but was even quicker than uſual, and her com- 

plexion 


* 


/ 


t 
g 
- 
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with the body. Undoubtedly the fore of 
attention depends on the number of objects 
which the underſtanding eonſiders at once: 
yet it likewiſe * ends on the force of the 

7877 W . „ sido £4 Will; 


: 97? 
plexion likewiſe was more e fond? and lively; ; after cone 


tinuing in this ſituation for fome*time, her body began 
to move, like a perſon awaking from a troubleſome 
Jeep, fetching many deep ſighs; ſhe gradually rero- 
vered, but retained no remembrance of what had 
ſed, and with, a ſeeming extaſy related her viſions, 
Now wherein does this ſtate differ from that of a I 
dious perſon, who indulges himſelf in profound medi- 
tation, except in that it is a ſtronger attention ? And are 
not theſe the viſions of a ſou] moſt violently; affeQed? 
But ſome will reply, that a great diſorder of the 
organs of the head has been diſcovered'by diſſection in 
perſons who have. been ſubject to the catalepſy,” * In 
ſome, the veſſels Which paſs from the baſis of the cere· 
brum to the ſinciput were diſtended” with thick blood, 
and the poſterior part of this viſcus was humid with ſero- 
ſities; in others, the anterior part of the cerebrum has 
been found hard, its baſis ſoft and humid, and the prin- 
ciples of the nerves ſmall and dry.“ But what does 
this prove? What are theſe appearances but the natu- 
ral effects of the violent tenſion of the muſcular fibres, 
and of the loſs of ſpirits which ever accompanies pro- 
found meditation; as I ſhall hereafter demonſtrate 2 
Are not the faſes of fluids, and the obſtruction of veſ- 
ſels, the ordinary effects of that diminution of organi- 
cal elaſticity, which enſues from this violent tenſian? 
Is not the extravalation of the ſerous part of the fluids 
. ths 
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will; for the will is ſuſteptible of dif- 
ferent degrees of intenſeneſe, us are the 
motives determining it. We can ut 
pleaſure uſe efforts more or leſs violent, to 
cotfider an obiect; we can diminiſh 
attention, or augment it to ſuch a degree, 
that it ſhall appear entirely t to > engrols the 
ſoul. | 
Some perſons; like the ſt of Coles 
mes e, have the faculty of being fo affec- 
ted at will, as to become inſenſible of what 
happens to the body. 

The faculty of judging is natural to the 
foul, but is ptoperly free only when ſen 


the necaliary conſequante of the ſlaſts / Ie it not evi« 
dent-that phyſiciane, in their ſagacious reſearches into 
the cauſes of this imaginary diſeaſe, have taken the ef- 
fect for the cauſe, when they cited theſe obſervations ? 
And is it not likewiſe evident, that the catalepſy is * | 
diſcaſe of the body. 

_ A-cictutnſtance which yiekls the moſt derhonfitative | 
ins; and proves the fouhd ſtate of the organs 
of the head in this ſuppoſed malady is, that in 
the loſs of knowledge, which ſucceeds the diſorders 
of this organ (ſuch as the intutaeſcence of the brain 
and inflammation of its niembranes) the ſoul loſes every 
degree of ſenſe, as in the apoplexy, ſycopes, deliquia, 
but is coriſcious of its condition in the catalepſy. _ .: 
rn MD Hs e 5 Kiv, cap. 44. 


a | | Gbility 
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Gbikity:i is not affected hy an odject beſides 
thoſe of our judgments: when the ſenſas 
tions ace. Rrongs they "always: diſturb; the 

exerqiſe of thinking when extremely ſd, 

they. deſtroy it entirely. In this latter 
caſe, there is no judgment i becauſe the 
miad is entirely entroſſed by a ne odiect | 
in the fitſt caſe, there, it, it ic true, n judg : 
ment, but this. ig an tronen. The 
new ſenſations, not having ſufficient force 
entirely to engage the attention, divide it; 
being thus obliged to employ it on diffe- 
rent object, tho mind cannot fuficientiy 
conſider thoſe of which it is to; jadge 4 ſo 
that ĩt confounds them, and forms falſe 
and abſurd judgments. Thie is very ei. 
dent in perſons agitated by paſſions, Amidit 
their emotions, the, ſoul. cannot come to 
any prudent determination; ſometimes it 
forms a multitude of weak reſolutions, and 
extravagant projects, and is . unreſolved 
which to prefer; at other times, full. of 
the Object by which it is affected. it con - 


founds. every thing, in dhe judgments. is 
makes with this object, and is no longer 


amrontivo th reaſon, This io the cauſe why 
profound meditutfon takes e on! 23 5 


oni d. 
| By 
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de pott ae j 2 in —_ 6 
u TETY W aden 149 Ic „es! : 
The exerciſe: of the anderſtanding: is 
Ather roſtruined or interrupted when ſen- 
fibility is/ſtrongly affected; aud, by à ve- 
ry ſingular phenomenen, when the under - 
ſttanding is cloſely employed, the impref- 
ſions of external objects upon the ſenſes 
appear weakened, ſometimes null, as we 
bobſerve in abſent perſons , in tboſe whowalk 
in their eps and in catalepties. Hence, if 
out thoughts be not perfectly free, excerpt 
when our ſenſibility is not engtoſſed by 
any ſenſations, beſides thoſe which are the 
objects of our judgments; ſo neither are 
the ſenſations in their full force, except 
when the underſtanding i is totally inactive. 
Not that the exerciſe of this faculty-inter- 
. rupts the commerce' of the ſoul with the 
body, as ſome have ſuppoſed ; the unfer- - 
ſtanding neither adds to, nor takes from 
the force of theſe ſenſations, and they re- 
main perpetually the fame'; ; it is becauſe 
we Judge: not until the underſtanding” his 


1 a 344 $4 


| * This is At ay ar e Wr e 
looks for his ſpectacles and has them upon his noſe, and 
why cataleptics have no knowledge of wo is acting 

about them, 


cone 
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conſidered the objects of which it is to 
judge; that is, we never judge without 
employing attention: and becauſe with- 
out attention, the impreſſions of objects on 
our organs, and even the ſenſations rene wed 
by the memory are, to the ſoul, as if they 
had no exiſtence: it therefore appears, that 
the ſoul cannot be attentive to ſenſations 
from without; when it is N in 

n c 05400 
There may be many maassbe in the 
cou at one time, but never more than one 
judgment; the faculty of . judging not 
being diviſible like that of perceiving. 
It is in-ſenfivility; and in the memory 
that the underſtanding perceives the ob- 
jects of its judgments; and the number of 
theſe objects may be as great, as that of 
the different ſenſations, which the ſoul 
can receive at the ſame time. The mind 
may very eaſily perceive all theſe objects 
at once, but to judge of their relations, 
ñt muſt compare; them, examine them one 
after another, in ſome determinate point 
of. view, and reduce them to a fixed ſtan- 
dard: now the mind can examine objects, 
but in one point of view at a time. Thus 
he underſtanding can, at the ſame time, 
zou Vor. I. O perceive 


in the foul, 


pendencies, wre evidently petetive, that the 
unind, in its progteſs, always proceeds by 
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| perceive only one of their relations, and 


there can be only" one 1 at a ne 


Natural Succeſſion of. the Nena 
\ - Since the underſtanding in its operations 
is combined with the will, the mind can 
transfer at pleaſure its thoughts to different 
objects, without any connexion of ideas, 
and form what we may term ſeparate 
judgments; dut this is not the order 


- which'the wind n. in 1 3 


left to itſelf. 10 | | 
"When we reflect on kde ahne imper 

ceptidle connexion obſervable in the ſur- 
ceſſion of our ideas, and obſerve their de- 


anilogy. When we are alone walking in 


' the fields, if a voice mach reſembling 


hat of a friend, firike the drgan of hear- 
ing, or a colour like'that 'of his coat o- 
ur to the fight, his image immediately 
preſents itſelf to the mind, we recollect 
Tone pecultar eirvumſtande, and recall fore 
. diſodurſe. 

FThoſe analogtes, which atolls 
beissen and link of our thoughts, are 


/ not 
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not always perceived; but they rarely el⸗ 


cape us, if we recollect guxſelves, and 
leiſurely obſerve the progreſs. of the un- 
derſtanding. I have frequently entered 
into an examination of what paſſed. with- 
in me, and have, if I may venture the 
expreſſion, caught the foul in the act, on 
the. relations which farmed the aſſociation 
of my ideas. Hence it is evident, that 
the mind proceeds only by analogies, both 
when it is wrapt in profound meditation, 
and when abſorbed within itſelf ; and never 
appears ta roye from thought to thought, 
nar from ane ſuhject to another, however 
extravagant or unconnected its thoughts 
may appear; ſome relation, either flight 
or {triking, forms the tranſition, and ſome 
analogy. perceived, either real or appar 
rent, preſents the new object to the mind; 
if we except the ſingle inſtance when the 
ſoul, forced from its preſent thoughts by 
ſome violent and ſudden ſenſation, inter: 
rupts the ſugceflion of ideas, and the pro : 
ideas are connected by an immenſe chain, 
all the ow whereof - aun em 
N 1 i 1 lr 
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11 


In what Manner TrovonT becomes Rx A- 
4 som or IMaGInATION: | ln 
I have ſaid that reaſon judges of the 
true relations of objects, and that the ima- 
gination invents ideal ones. ag 
\ To judge of the true relations of ob- 
jects, they muſt be always preſent in 
the mind, and be ſubje& to" attentive 
examination ; ddt attentive examination 
is not always neceſſary to invention; for 
in theſe caſes it is ſufficient to connect the 
qualities of one ſubject to thoſe of ano- 
ther, and to confound them in the ſame 
whole. If we attentively follow the pro- 
greſs of the underſtanding, we ſhall be 
convinced, that thought always becomes 
| Imagination when it ceaſes to be reaſon, 
and that in the point where the one ends, 
the other begins. When attention is diſ- 
continued, the object which engaged us is 
no longer fixed; it therefore changes to 
the firſt ſenſation with which the ſoul is 
afterwards affected; the mind employed 
on this new object combines it with every 
thing that offers, as it happens in thoſe 
indeterminate reveries, into which the ſoul | 
__ after long 7 or in thoſe 
| | gentle 


o 
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gentle dreams which ſucceed laborious 
exerciſe. Hence thoſe extravagant fic- 
tions, and phantaſtic ideas, we bevy in 
our dreams. | 
The obje& of our 'thoughts 3 with 
every new ſenſation which affects: the 
ſoul; but, for want of the action of ex- 
ternal objects on our organs, this ſenſa- 
tion is almoſt continually ſupplied by the 
ſoul itſelf, led by a ſecret bias towards the 
moſt alluring object. The imagination 
is therefore directed to its object by the 
paſſion, and the nature of its thoughts is 
determined by that of the ſentiment which 
affects us. Whilſt the ſoul is under the 
power of any gentle emotion, the mind 
employs itſelf in augmenting its pleaſures ; 
- then retiring within itſelf, it ſecretly com- 
bines this ſentiment with ſome analogous 
object, from which it derives-ſimilar.ideas. 
Theſe are thoſe pleaſing fancies, and flat- 
tering deluſions, which conſtitute the 
chiefeſt-enjoyments and principal happi- 
neſs of our tranſitory exiſtence. This is 
the caſe in the delicium of love: during 
its continuance we enjoy a flattering dream; 
the mind is for ever recalling the object 
of its paſſion; it engroſſes our whole 

O 3 thoughts, 
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thoughts, until ſome mbee powerful ſens 


ſation ' awaken us from our trance, and 
bring us back. to ourſelves whether we 


would or no *. 


I have ſhewa how jadginedt. Wewer 
reaſon or imagination, according to the 
manner in which the mind judges of the 


relations of objects ; and alſo how it ceaſes 
to judge of their true relations, when at- 


tention is diſcontinued. Hence {be Ander. 


landing is always ſubordinate to the will, 
ir #eaſon, as it it likewiſe ſometimes ix ina · 
ginatian, and fometimes it is Wbolly free. 


Farther Obſervations on the Exerciſe of the 


UNDERSTANDING... 


Of WisDoM and MADNEss. 
Thinking is a power inherent in the 
mind, but is, in its natural ſtate, without 
rale, choice; or attention: all our judgments 
are at this time irregular and. incoherent, 
nor is there any neceſſary connexion be- 


tween the ſubject and the attribute. This 


is obſerved during fleep : when the ſenſes 


are at reſt, the mind diſports with diſſe · 


5 This is the reaſon why imagination never operates 
to greater advantage than in ſilence, 


rent 


— 
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rent objects, and forme, by an aſſemblage 


rambling. fictions, which 
illuſions of the night. 


When the underſtanding contipues to. 
operate in Man when awake, in the lame. 
manner as when he is aſleep, this acci- 
dental ſtate thus become permanent, is 


of thoughts and fenfatians, | thoſe wild 
. tho uſual 


termed madneſs ; but when our Judgments, . 


are regular, and there is a connexion: 


between the ſubject and attrihute, this 
order of our thoughts is called idem. 


fore attention, which is always attendant. 


on the. latter, but neyer on the former; 


for we may indeed think without this dife 
poſition of the mind, but cannot reflec, 
If the child that prattles, and the old man 
who dotes, are both of them incapable 
of reaſoning, it is not becauſe they have 
no ideas, as ſome have imagined, but be. 
cauſe they are equally devoid of attention: 


one has never SO CORP | 


white gol 


\* Tho man of hiv 1 lain ate. 
2 e 


What conſtitutes the whole of the difference: 
between wiſdom and madneſs is theres 
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This want of attention, which is the 
cauſe of madnels, is manifeſt in thoſe extra- 
ordinary perſons who extravagate upon one 
ſubje& only. I have known ſome diſ- 
courſe with great good ſenſe on all kinds 
of ſubjects, one particular topic excepted: 
in ſuch caſes, the mind, engroſſed by the 
object which affects it, loſes fight of every 
other, and taking this object for the ſub- 
ject of its judgments, annexes to it every 
kind of attribute indiſcriminately. 

The ſame phenomenon likewiſe appears 
in violent paſſions, which occaſion a kind 
of momentary madneſs. Moraliſts men- 
tion another ſpecies of madmen; a name 
which they apply to thoſe whoſe diſcourſe 
is unfaſhionable, and conduct altogether 
ſingular; that is, whoſe madneſs is out of 


the common road: in this ſenſe Democritus, 


Diogenes, Heraclitus were madmen; with 
others of peculiar pavers of n and 
living, in every age. 


Of regular TwoucuT, 1 relati wely 
to the Degrees of Attention it requires, \ 


The faculty of perceiving, comparing; 
and examining objects, in conjunction with 
the will, is the cauſe of reaſon and regu- 

| lar 
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lar thought . Regular thought takes 
different denominations, according to 
the different degtees of attention the mind 
requires in forming its judgments; com- 
bined with the nature of their objects, and 
the direction of the exerciſe of the un- 
detſtanding. It retains the generie appel- 
lation of thought, when this degree of at- 


tention is ſmall, whatever may be the ob- 


ject of our judgments and duration of this 
exerciſe. It is called reflection, when this 
degree is more conſiderable ; and SLAIN 
when it is extreme. | 


To reflect, is to think atteniihely ; ; bot. | 


reflection differs from thought, in ſo far, as 


the latter is applied to every kind of object 


indiſeriminately; whilſt the former takes 
Place with regard to abſent objects only: 
that is, with regard to thoſe which are re- 
newed by the memory: for to teflect, is to 
examine whether our thoughts be true; it 
is the comparing our judgments with 
their objects, and aſcertaining known re- 
Jations, Thus, after having applied our 
ſoul to the perception of external objects, 
we retire within nnn. to nnn 


0 | That' is, hgh directed to . 1 
| compare, 
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compare, and c n after vatious 
manners. 

Meditation has — — objects. * ' 
reflection has, but it differs therefrom: not 

only in the degree of attention, as I have 

already obſerved, but alſo in the duration 

| of thought: reflection is the aflemblage. 

1 of many thoughts in ſucceflion ; medita- 
i tion is a long ſeries of deep reflection | 
'l Regular thought is a painful and — 
1 ſome ſtate of the mind. If our inward 
ö feelings afford not ſufficient documents of 
this, it will be eaſily proved by what 


paſſes within us in ene of our * 
L ternal actions. | 

5 Examine Man during fa while 
| A. at liberty, he indifferently follows every 


| path that leads to pleaſure, obeys every im- 
j | preſſion of external objects, amuſes himſelf 
with exerciſe, goes, comes, runs, ſtands ſtill, 
and acts ever without any purpole, and from 
no motive whatever; he thinks very little, 
reflects yet leſs, and never meditates at all, 
If at any time he reſt, or direct his acti - 
ons to ſome end, or if he reaſon ever ſo lit» 
tle, it is always by compultion, becauſe he 
_hears his maſter's voice, and feels the yoke 


of neceſſity. But as ſoon as he is out of 
the 
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the ſight of bis troubleſome guardians; he 
reſumes his character, and thinks no more 
than juſt what he cannot help, and then 


only that he may give full ſwing to the im- 
pulſe of the ſenſes; thus a ſpring com- 


| prefling power is removes. 
Neceſſity obliges Man to tefle@ in in- 


fancy ; the ſame caaſe likewiſe obliges him 
to refle& when arrived at maturity. No- 
thing but the ſenſe” of preſent, and the 
apprehenſion of future wants, cun impel 


the mind to reflection. It is the paſſions 
which give riſe to the productions of ge- 
nius, and to the wonders of art: without 
theſe 
languiſh in liſtleſs indolence; and men, 
like favages, would ſpend their lives in a 
momentaty contemplation of the objects 
ſurrounding them, or elſe, in ſſeep. 

But if thought be painful, it is only in 
proportion to the degree of attention it 
requires, and to the efforts more ot leſs 
ſtrong, which are neceſſary to the know 


ledge, ot to the formation of relations. 
Thus the ſtudy of geometry, of the ma- 


thematics, and of every ſcience which ro- 
quires cloſe attention, are extremely toil- 
FA ſome; 


preſſed regains its elaſticity, when the com- 


powerful incentives, the mind would 
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ſome; whilſt thoſe which require but lit- 
tle application ſcarcely give my fatigue. 


07 PENETRATION, STurmITY, SaGa- 
CITY, and DULNEss., 


[ew the faculty of judging, couttitied 
with the number of our ſenſations 'and- 
ſentiments,” and from the chain of our 
ideas, reſults a greater or leſs aptitude to 
diſtinguiſh the relations of things, deno- 
minated penetration and ſtupidity. + 

All objects are. naturally unconnected, 
nor is there any connexion between them 


perceptible to Man, when firſt he takes a 


view of nature, even ſuppoſing all his fa- 
culties to be perfect: the admirable chain 
connecting every part, is evident to him 
only, who has compared a multiplicity 
of things in many different ways; in ſhort, 
is only diſcernible by a philoſopher. But 
as the knowledge of a ſingle relation re- 
quires a great number of ſenſations, it is 
very evident, that the man who poſſeſſes 
but a few, muſt neceſſarily be ſtupid, and 
that his apprehenſion muſt be the more 
acute, in proportion as their number is 
greater. 


Suppoſing 
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8 ' Suppoſing Man without ſenſations; and at 
the ſame time endued with the faculty of 


thinking, he muſt neceſſarily be ſtupid; he 


muſt likewiſe be ſtapid; with the faculty of 
thinking, and'tho' he have many fenfations 


and ideas depoſited in the memory, if he 
be deſtitute of the power to recall them. 


It is the underſtanding only which, by the 
aid of analogy, recalls our ſenſations and 
ideas; but their reproduction, which takes 

place in the natural ſucceſſion of our ideas, 
being without relation to any fixed defign, 
conduces nothing to penetration. No 
ſenſation, ſentiment, or idea, tranſmitted 
to the memory, has any effect, if the power 
of recalling thoſe which are 
cover the relation” we deſire to know be 


wanting. Penetration therefore depends on 
the power of recalling thoſe ſenſations and 


ideas which are Ts. e and ww” "2:05 
with each other 
Penetration, dehibwöd with the time 
which the mind requires for diſeoveting the 
relations of objects, becomes either ſagacity 


or dulneſt. dagacity, when the time is 
extremely ſhort *; dulneſs, when very long. 


„ Hallies of will, which are ſigns of ſagacity; ariſe 
from the — with which the mind forms an analogy. 
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Sagacity depends on the choice which 
the underſtanding makes of ſenſations and 
thoughts; and on the order in which 


it arranges them in the memory. The 


greater analogy theſe ſenſations and theſe 
thoughts have to the relations ſought, the 


more eaſily the mind en theſe or 


lations. - 

A mind, 3 in the fnalleſ 407 
gree, eaſily. ſolves certain abſtract queſti- 
ons, with which it has been nn co for 


ſome time. It is ſurprizing to think how rea- 


dily it gives the ſolution of them, notwith: 


ſtanding the numberleſs abſtacles which op- 


poſe its progreſs; on the contrery, if yon 
propoſe, do a genius of the firſt claſs, a queſ- 
tion, which may be ſolved with little diſſi- 
culty, and about whieh he has been lit- 
tle Canveriants: he will heſitate ae ö 
dunce. 

Newton, whoſe 13 ** ** to 
heaven with a bold and rapid flight, and diſ- 


covered the ſyſtem of the univerſe, was as 


ignorant in religious matters as any among 
the vulgar; and it 1s certain, that they 
who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of enig- 
mas, unravel them much more readily than 
the moſt ſubtil philoſophers, 
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On every. woman 28 . perfidious ;- af E 
miſtreis prove falſe to us, from her we 


eſtimate the whole ſex; then, all the 


ſex are ſlaves to vanity and ſelf-intereſt. 
In the gloomy pardxiſms of jealouſy, 


a cival appears in colours much leſs amiar 
ble in aur fight, than when (our heart 


as fret from that illiberal paſſion. How 
frequently does torror n the N 
vrhich cauſtd dur fears! OM 

A man, When agitated 4 1 
ſers not abjedts, or if he ſees them, it is 


'from their influence ; but what is moſt 
ſingular, in the ſame paſſion, we always ſee 
objects in the ſame: manner. Does the 
ſoul overflow with: joy? We find charms 
-aknown before in | every object near 


us; 


not in the nme light as when be was free 
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us; they change their nature in our eyes, 


and become more pleaſing and more cry 
tiful than before: 

The garden where the Aiſgraved cour- 
tier endeavoured to forget his cares, on te- 
ceiving the news of his recal, ſeems the 
haunt of ſome beneficent being, who has 


drawn atide the veil, which before con- 


cealed its beauties from his fight; the 
flowers appear of a richer hue, their forms 


ſeem more agreeable, and their odours more 
delieious; the air is embalmed, an uni- 
verſal change ſucceeds, and all is full of 
nee and beauty fins 035297 f 945 20 
ls the ſoul affected with ſadneſs ?: N ature 

is covered with a gloomy veil; its defor- 
mity is enhanced, and all its beauty fades. 


Whatever ſentiment may affect us, the 


cozenage of the paſſions always ſubſiſts, 


the face of nature is perpetually changing 


in our, eyes. If we love, the object of 


our paſſion acquires additional charms. 


Obſerve an ardent lover, let the perſon of 
his miſtreſs be ever ſo homely, every part 


is beautiful, charming, divine ! The black 


is a ſprightly brunette. The: gigantic a 
majeſtie; the meagre a delicate beauty. 


And if his paſſion» be extreme, this home- 
ly, 
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ly, brown, gaunt, meager creature, ceaſes 72 


to be a woman; ſhe becomes an angel. 
When hatred on the contrary takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart, the objectof our ind gna- 
tion becomes diſagreeable; and our enemy, 
whatever merit he poſſeſſes , is then ill fa« 
voured and odious. And even the ob- 
jects formerly our delight are altered and 
disfigured by it. When the lighted lover, 


who imagined his miſtreſs an angel while 


his affection continued in its force, ceaſes 
to love, the illuſion inſtantly vaniſhes, and 
the ſight of the lovely face, which before 
excited ſo many pleaſing emotions, now 


produces a very oppolite effect: his mind 
being reſtored to its former ſtate, views | 


with aſtoniſhment the former object of 
his love, and is ſurprized how he could 


fix his affections on ſuch features. He 


aſks himſelf how he could poſſibly ad- 
mire her; and all thoſe bewitching charms, 


all thoſe heavenly graces are either not ſeen, 


or ſeen with indifference, But if hatred 


ſucceeds, the object changes yet more, the 
few beauties that remained are obſcured, 


elegance becomes deformity, and by a kind ; 


of prodigy, hatred degrades an object as 
much as love exalts it. Such in general 
Vo. I. P are 


to repeat their many un, I * 


never have done. 


I 
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are the deluſions of the paſſions ; were I 


The proſpect of nature ever varies wich 


the paſſion, and always in the ſame pro- 


portion: if this change gradually, that alſo 


varies inſenſibly; if this change is inſtan 


taneous, the other is altered with the 


ſwiftneſs of lightning. Thus the ſenti- 


ment we are poſſeſſed with, conſtantly 
changes the face of nature; like a magi- 
Clan, paſſion extends its delufive enchanty 
ments to every object, and never ſuffers 
us to view them. but through a falſe per- 
ſpective. Whence ariſes this phenome- 
non? And what is this hidden charm, 
which the paſſions ſpread over all nature ? 
Wherefore does love embelliſh, 790 ha- 
tred disfigure its objects ? | 

Of the authors who have 3 to 
account for theſe phenomena, ſome attri- 
bute it to the imagination z others to the 
ſenſes. 

. The former ſay, « That in love, for 
«© inftance, the imagination repreſents to 
« us thoſe i Images which are analogous to 
« the ſentiment in the mind; that the 
6 paſſionate lover, while his paſſion con- 

« tinues, 


nation to form any picture. 


1 | They © 
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er tinues, ſees not in his miſtreſs her true 
but a creature of the fancy, and 
« takes the beauty, which he himſelf 


© image, 


« ſtamps thereon, to be really that of the 


object. But if we carefully examine 


what paſſes in our minds at that time, we 
ſhall. be convinced, that this illuſion. is not 
the effe& of the cauſe to which it is here 
attributed ; and ſhould this internal feel- 
ing not convince us, it would be very caſy 
to ſatisfy ourſelves thereof, by” EXA* 
mining facts. 

The coloutings which the paſſions com- 
municate to objects, always change as the 
' paſſions : if the paſſion changes by de- 


grees, theſe colourings vary inſenſibly: if 


the paſſions are inſtantaneouſly altered, 
the colourings change with equal rapidity. 
The ſame cauſe which produced the illu- 
fion in this latter caſe, is that which pro- 
duced it in all the other caſes. It is there- 
fore clear, that in this ſudden change, the 
illuſion is not the effect of imagination, 


ſince no idea has entered the ſoul whilſt 


the change is making ; the underſtanding 
has not even time to act, nor the i imagi- 
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They who attribute theſe phenomena 
to an alteration in the ſenſes, occaſioned 
by the emotions of the mind, reſt on no 
better grounds; for objects continue al- 
ways the ſame, they in like manner al- 
ways produce on our organs ſimilar im- 
preſſions, and theſe impreſſions are com- 
municated to the ſoul always in the ſame 
manner. Neither do the ſenſes undergo 
any change, and their organic conſtitu- 
tion is always the ſame. It is therefore 
evident, that theſe phenomena neither 
have their cauſe in the organ which re- 
ceives this impreſſion, nor in the organ 
which propagates it; but yy in. the uh 
which receives it. 

The colourings, which the ame paſſion 
communicates to objects, are always the 
ſame in all caſes; and whether the paſſion 
change by imperceptible degrees or inſtan- 
tancouſly, the colourings change in the 
ſame manner; the paſſion and the illu- 
ſion decay one after the other by the ſame 
gradations. Hence, ſince objects are 
ever the ſame, and ſince the ſame object 
changes with the ſentiment in the mind, 
theſe phenomena are to be imputed to the 
paſſion only. It is love only, therefore, 

which 
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Which decks out the idol of our hearts, 
and lends it its charms — ahr 2 
ceiving it. 

But what is the dn of this deveithil 
charm, which paffion communicates: to 
objects? If we attentively conſider the 
matter, we ſhall diſcover the fimple and 
evident cauſe of this ſurpriſing phenome- 
2 an een. 
n.. 

It is evident, hue the Foul foes not 10 
ternal objects ont of the body; it doe 
not even ſee them in the organs of the 
ſenſes, but in itſelf ; and there the uw 
pect of nature is ſeen “. 


Whatever ſentiment affects * 1 | 


the illuſion of the paſſions almoſt conti- 
nually embellifhes or deforms objects, and 
increaſes or diminiſhes theit impreſſions. 


On the other hard, the impreſſions of 


objects are confined to the producing a- 
ORs or W — of dif- 


-  ® See Book I. Art. of the body, conſidered as the ge- 

-neral organ of ſenſe and motion, 

I The ſame may be ſaid with regard to the ideas of 
objects: all theſe relations or attributes fine, good, prot- 
ty, amiable, charming, noble, heroics ugly,  frightfud, 

{ mean, 
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ferent kinds, all of them in different de- 
grees, but for ever retaining theſe two 


characteriſtics. Theſe ſenſations are con- 


tinually exciting in the ſoul; the one, ſen- 
timents of joy, the other, nem of 
ie. 
Thus the ſentiment which poſſeſſes the 
ſoul whilſt under the influence of any paſ- 
ſion, and that which: ariſes. from the im- 
preſſion of objects, being analogous, the 
ſentiment reſulting from their union muſt 
be ſtronger than either of them fingly, 
and ſtronger in proportion to the ſtrength 
of the paſſion, and to the number of ana- 
logous ſenſations. But obſerve, that in 
every new ſenſation, this compound ſen= 
timent is wholly felt, and the ſoul then 
ſuppoſes it to be the effect of a fimple 
ſenſation: the underſtanding, ſuppoſing 
that to be a particular effect, which is 
the effect of ſeveral cauſes, attributes to 
the impreſſion of objects that which 
ſnould only be attributed to the diſpoſi- 


mean, wicked, are only ſo many agreeable or diſagreea- 
ble ideas, A lover thinks no woman handſome or a- 


miable, but as ſhe reſembles his miſtreſs ; this con- 


formity is the moſt agreeable quality another can poſ- 
ſeſs in his eſtimation, 


tion 
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tion of the ſoul. It is thus that paſſion 
embelliſhes, deforms, magnifies, and al- 
ters objects, and communicates its colour- 
ings to every thing in nature. Let us 
endeavour to render this truth more evi- 
dent, by applying it to ſome example. | 
In every paſſion ſome ſtrong ſentiment 
 _ prevails in the foul; in happy love, for 
inſtance, joy. predominates. If, whilſt g 
engroſſed by this pleaſing ſentiment, the 
ſoul be affected by any agreeable ſenſa- 
tions beſides; the pleaſure ariſing from 
them, is always accompanied with the i in- 
ternal ſentiment which then occupies us ; ; 
thus augmented, the pleaſure appears 
more ſtrong, and the ſenſations ; more 
agreeable. In the ſelf-ſame manner, joys 
whilſt the ſoul is affected with love, com- 
municates its pleaſing influence to the i im- 
preſſions of the ſenſes; thus too it em- 
belliſhes its object, and lends: it new 
charms. Hence in a ſtate of convaleſ- 
cence, the joy of having recovered a good 
we had loſt, gives the country a more 
pleaſing appearance, and renders the view 
of it more affecting, than when we are 
in health. The ſoul, for a long time op- 
preſſed by a violent diſeaſe, expands upon 
P 4 the 
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the return of health, and gives a looſe to 
the pleaſing proſpect of prolonged ex- 
iſtence: and hence ariſes that delightful 
ſentiment, which produces the agreeable 
emotion we then feel at the n of 
nature . 

If the ſentiment, which" ee 
in the ſoul during the continuance of a 
paſſion, renders more ſtrong the impreſſion 
of thoſe objects, which are analogous ta 
it, it muſt needs impair that of objects 
which are of a contrary Kind. Hence 
it is, why in fadneſs nature appears cover- 
ed with a gloomy veil, and is leſs agree - 
able to the ſight, This is the cauſe why 
jealouſy diminiſhes the merit of a rival, 
and why hatred disfigures objects as much | 
as love adorns them f. 

Although the ſentiments, which proceed | 
from the paſſions and ſenſations, be recipro · 


his likewiſe is the cauſe why a favour, received 
from the hand of à tender friend, is more agreeable} . 
than when receiyed from the hand of a ſtranger ; and, 


in a word, why. preſents eceive ſuch additional value 


| from the donor, 


"+ Such ken it i the cauls of thaſefroquent le, 


tions in our appetite for different meats, odours, and. | 
modes, ſo erroneouſly attributed to habit © 0 © 


* . # - ** 
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cally impaired, ' when theyare of anoppolite 
nature, yet they do not deſtroy each othet 
but when they · are nearly of equal force; 
otherwiſe, the conteſt terminates always 
to the advantage of the ſtronger. Thus 
when hatred is weak, we allow our enemy 
ſome ſmall ſhare of merit, and likewiſe in 
ſlight. pains, we ſometimes yield to the 
impulſe of pleaſure, and when grief is 
not Wahrer a ma will TENETS el 

cape us. ct : ©: ION 
| Although the ci reſulting hou 
paliogs- and the impreſſions of exter- 
nal objects, be more lively when the paſ- 
ſions and impreſſions are analogous, and 
weaker, / when the teverſe; che ars 
only ſo, when moderate; for when either 
is extremely violent, their reſpective ſen= 
timent abſorbs” all attention, and reigns 
alone in the Tout. This is the cauſe of 
chat blindneſs obſerved in perſons ſtrongly 
affected with any pafſion: and this is the 
reaſon why terror oftentimes conceals. 15 


object which occaſioned it; why joy m 

no impreffion on a ſoul overwhelmed with 
ſadneſs, and why grief finds no admit- 
tance into a yon) WHICH is always en- 
Sable by Jer. „„. 24113 al dean eren 

| Paſſion 
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_ Paſſion frequently renders us blind, 

deaf, inſenfible, and objects continually 

receive their colourings fxom the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſouls but there is ſomething 
yet more ſurprizing in the illuſion of the 
paſſions, for they ean make us even ſee 
objects which do not exiſt, Fear ſome- 
times produces ſingular deceptions of the 
Gght-: it is fear which repreſents to the 
* credulous, the dead rifing from their 
tombs ; which, to the benighted traveller, 
who. wanders through - ſolitary woods, 
transforms trees into, men, ſets. before his 
eyes, in the. thickeſt darkneſs, ghoſts and 
goblins, and makes him imagine he hears 

the groans of perſons in the agonies of 
death, 

In a fit of enthuſiaſm, they who are aid 

to be inſpired, at times, enjoy heavenly 
viſions, they converſe with houris and an- 
gels, whilſt a thouſand phantaſtic beings 
are ſeen by them as:clearly as if they re- 
ally exiſted. 

4 phenomenon has long wt 
philoſophers, nor have they ſucceeded bet- 
ter in their explanation of this, than of 
the preceding; they pretend, that the 


« nervous fluid in this caſe commands 
; 66 the 
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« the ſoul, and that, particularly in the 
* organ of ſight, it ſucceſſively takes all 
4 the modifications, repreſentative of ob- 
« jets by which it has formerly been af. 
&* fected. I would willingly: know on 
what they built this ſtrange opinion. By 
what means are they aſſured that the fluid 
of the nerves communicates to the ſoul 
the image of objects, without the con- 
currence of the objects themſelves? Is not 
this a mere ſuppoſition ? But theſe philo= 
ſophers diſcover the marvellous in things, 
which are in themſelves the moſt ſimple, 
This phenomenon, which is ſo fingular - 
when'theſe viſions are taken for the effect 
of the impreſſions of the ſenſes on the 
ſoul, ceafes to be ſo when we conſider that 
the proſpect of nature is in the ſoul. We 
muſt neither ſeek, out of ourſelves; nor in 
the organs of ſenſe, but in the foul it- 
ſelf, for thoſe ''monſtfous images, thoſe 
ſpectres, and phantoms, which the an- 
cients fancied to be departed ſouls or 
ghoſts, eſcaped from Acberon, and which 
modern philoſophers look upon as ſenſa- 
tions, P on the ſenſes 5 the fluid 
of the evi eee 2112 


| Whill 
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- | Whilſt preyed on by any violent paſſion 
we may, indeed, direct our fight towards 
the objects which ſurround us, but we do 
not perceive them *, or rather we are al- 
together unconſcious of their impreſſions. 
Full of the preſent ſentiment, the ſoul is 
engroſſed by one object, and is inattentive 
to every other: it cannot then oppoſe truth 
to error, and illuſion is inevitable; for it 
is only by the attention we give to objects, 
that we can diſtinguiſh in the foul their 
real impreſſions from their images repro- 
duced, which the underſtanding then pre- 
ſents to us and affociates with them. This 
cannot compare his ſenſations with the 
objects which ſurround: him, nor recollect 
the circumſtances, according to which his 
apprehenſions may be either real or ima» 
ginary. Incapable of conſidering whether 
theſe objects be real or only ideal, he takes 
the illuſory images which preſent them- 
ſelves to the mind for objects really exiſt- 
ing. Thus ſleep lends to the phantaſms of 
a dream all the characteriſtics of reality: 
whilſt the ſenſes are at reft, and attention 
is ſuſpended, the images of the objects 
This happens in the catalepſy. 


which 
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which have formerly affected us, are re- 
traced in the mind, and that with ſo great 
exactneſa, that we frequently imagine we 
ſee and hear thoſe who have been long 
dead. In the ſame manner we fancy we 
ſee the ſun in his meridian luſtre, ſurround= 
ed with thick darkneſs. And in the ſtill 
filence of the night we imagine we hear 
ſounds, and that we are tranſported to a 
different climate. Thus the lover believes 
he.ſces the miſtreſs of his affections, that 


he hears her charming voice, and that he 


claſps her in his arms; ſometimes his 
dream changes, and the dear object of his 
deſires vaniſhes and deludes his eager em- 


is. ſo ſtrongly painted, that we. undergo 
violent agitations, ſtretch out our. arms, 
riſe from our beds, and purſue the empty 
viſions, till awaking, we recover our ſenſes, 


Such are the true cauſes of thoſe ſingu- 
lar phenomena which have baffled philo- 


able to account for. 


braces, And many times the ideal ſcens 


and are ſorry to find ourſelves undeceived; 


ſophers, and which.nq. one. e3:yet bas boos 


ya 
px *, 


+ 
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| Of the Exerciſe of the Munozy. 


The ſoul may be affected at the ſame 
time with many ſenſations, and never but 
with one idea; but what an immenſe 
number of ſenſations, ſentiments, and ideas, 
are retained at once in the memory 

Ass the memory is a merely paſſive faculty, 
all thoſe ſenſations, ideas, and ſentiments, | 
which are depoſited in this magazine, are 
as if non-exiſtent, till the underſtanding 
preſent them to the mind. Without this 
intellectual power, the memory would be 
wholly uſeleſs, our thoughts being always 
effaced one by the other, the fruit of our 
experience would be loſt to us; and 
the paſt, for ever obliterated. by the 
preſent, would be as if it had never 
been. 

We can indeed hubs the pay we 
would depoſit in the memory, by apply- 
ing the ſoul to it with attention ; but we 
cannot modify any thing depoſited i in the 
memory, nor exclude that which 4s once 
admitted there, 

I have demonſtrated how this faculty, | 
combined with ſenſibility, underſtanding 
and will, bec recollection and remem”- 

branceh 
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brance ; I ſhall not here repeat what I 
have ſaid elſewhere upon this ſubject, but 
confine plas. to obſervations ol a A. | 
ent kind. 

The exerciſe of the ienoney ingend 
on the underſtanding ; theſe two faculties 
in this reſpe& are ſubje& to the fame laws. 
It is only by the aid of ſome relations 
between the preſent ſenſations or ideas, 
and thoſe which are paſt, that the latter 
are retraced in the mind. In a delirium» 
in folly, in dreams, where all things ap- 
pear unconnected, and diſordered, the 
renewing: of our ſenſations or ideas is 
perfected only by the means of analegy, 
juſt as when we are awake, although their 
connection be not perceived; for whatever 
objects we recollect, they have always 
ſome relation to A or ne 
objects. 

Senſations ad ſeiitimenth are always 
more active in the inſtant when we receive 
them, than when renewed by the memo- 
ry; hence the ſtrength of the paſſions is 
augmented by the preſence of their object. 

When Coriolanus, with an heart full 
of reſentment, marched againſt his coun- 
try, ao obſtacle could reſtrain him: threats 

and 
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and intreaties were in vain; he ſat down ? 
to beſiege Rome. The fight of his na- 


tive city, recalled the idea of the wrongs 


his fellow citizens had done him, and gave 


it new vigor: his fury was inflamed, ſo 
that he breathed nothing but revenge, and 


Was on the point of carrying fire and 


ſword into the bowels of his country. 


Whilſt theſe emotions prevailed, his mother, 


wife, and children, pre ſented themſelves 
before him in tears ; the fight of theſe dear 


objects inſtantly. awakened in his heart 


the ſentiments, of tenderneſs, which be- 
fore had given place to revenge; his firm- 
neſs: relented; all ſentiments of hatred 
became extinguiſhed, and the cruel plea - 
ſure: of revenge was ſucceeded by the 
love of his family, his friends, his coun- 
try, and his Gods. 

A thouſand other exam ples of. this 


kind, equally convincing, might be 


adduced ; the man who has long lived in 
adverſity, if fortune ſuddenly become 
propitious, on hearing the happy change 


in his condition, can hardly reſtrain his 
joy; and during all the while that he is 


detained from the poſſeſſion of his trea» 


ſure, . his imagination is continually occu- 


pied 
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pied with the pleaſures he promiſes hima 
ſelf; he enjoys no reſt, no quiet : obſerys 

how his eyes gliſten at the ſight of the 
ſacred metal z.. tranſported; with joy, the 
emotions affecting him can no longer be 
confined within the ſoul; but notwitli- 
ſtanding all his efforts to ſuppreſs them, 
/ they break out in n * NN mo- 
| tions. | | 
In like manner, in e ae 
400 die, fear continually increaſes his 
terror, gathers. ſtrength as” the hours 
elapſe, and the fatal inſtant approaches ; 
brought to the place where he is to ſuf- 
fer, he ſhakes with horror at the ſight ot 
what he is to undergo, his blood congeals 
in the veſſels; and his NN fails kim ” 
with exceſs of fear. 189 I 
Ihe paſſions derive dditiond! hure from 
the preſence of their object. It is by a con- 
ſequence of this law' that ſo many projects 
expire in their birth, that ſo many ſectet 
| reſolutions prove abortive, and that we re. 
frain from all freedom of diſcourſe when the 
tyrant appears, It is this law which aug- 
ments the trouble of a guilty mind, as well 
as the inward ſatisfaction of a truly peni- 
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R as Hemp "OO gay 


4 pie; Apes of objects, 
which are ſo ſtrong when: firſt received, 
being tranſmitted to the memory, gradu- 


tween the time when they are firſt receive 


ace, and that when they are recollected. 


Time, which deſtroys every thing, ſeems 
to exerciſe tho ſame power on our fouls : 
our fenfations, ſentiments, ideas, like 
characters engraven' on marble,” gradually 
wear IA on" at laſt CI W 
rated. | 913” 1 F060 


Of the Exercif of the — a e 

F V can fix our ſenſibility on any object: 
we can ſelect thoſe we will to depoſſt in 
the memory, and apply the underſtand- 
ing to the conſideration oſ any of theſe at 
pleaſure: theſe, faculties of the foul. are 
* in this r 2 h on the 
The ſame Jaws: appear in the ne 
exerciſe of the faculties which are obſerved 
in the voluntary and mechanic motions. of 
the body; the ſoul can employ them in any 
determinate deſign, can attend at pleaſure 
: __ to 
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to any particular object of its choice, and 


requires only a ſimple determination of 


the will to continue this attention. Sen- 


you pleaſe, you will ever find it to be di · 


rected by ſentiment, by the love of plea 


ſure and averſion to pain, even when it ap- 
pears to ſeek Wie, and to renounee the o- 
ther. 5 2 | 1 

The love of happineſs, is veins wks fr 
the nafortunate feel the vanity of this life, 
arms his hand with the inftrument of fu- 
ry. and turns it againſt himſelf, The fame 
cauſe. excites the fanatic and devotee to 


faſtings, mortifications and ſelf-denial of 


every kind: from this proceeds that holy 
rage, which makes them ſhed their own: 


inflicted torments. 


All our faculties are e Jifferently 
connected, the one with the other. Sen- 
ſibility, always ſubject to the hinpreſſion of: 
external objects, is ſometimes influenced. 
by the will. Memory has for its baſis, 


the ſenſations and ideas, and never appears 
Q 2 without 


fbility, memory and underſtanding, in cer- 


tain reſpects are dependent on the will, 
ſibility, Examine the will in any relation 


blood, and expire in the . an . 
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without the aid of ſenſibility and of the 
underſtanding. The underſtanding con- 
tinually requires the concurrence of ſen· 
fibility, of memory, and frequently of 

the will. The will likewiſe is itſelf ſub- 
ject to ſentiment. Such is the connexion 
of our intellectual faeulties, a moſt admi- 
rable connexion, whereby theſe different 
powers unite in the ſame operations, in a 
manner ſo gentle, ſo imperoeptible, as to 
require a conſiderable degree of ——_— 
to de it. E 


Particular OBsE un IONS on 4. 


* 


=1s | ' SENSATIONS. 


I have obſerved, that there may be many 
moderate ſenſations in the ſoul at one 
time, but never more than one exttemely 
powerful ſenſation. The force of the 
latter muſt therefore de much greater than 
the force of the others combined. This 
is not becauſe their multiplicity impairs 
the ſenſitive principle, and that they really 
acquire force, in proportion as their num- 
ber is diminiſhed ; but becauſe a very ſtrong 
ſenſation occupies the whole ſoul, and 

wholly engages its attention; at that time 
f the 


\ 
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the others are of no effect; they andoubts” 

edly are tranſmitted to the ſoul, but are” 
no longer admiffible there. Hence the 

leſs ſenſibility is divided between different 
| ſenſations, the greater is the force of each . 
particular ſenſation. The ſenſations,” 
therefore, nuſt be unconnected, to retain 
their full power. . $4 

It is not ſo with the ſentiments of j joy 
and ſadneſs, which are produced in the 
ſoul by theſe ſenſations. In the concur- 
rence of analogous ſenſations, which to- 
gether affect the ſoul, their union produces 
the moſt powerful effects; for the ſecond 
object which the ſoul diſcovers, adds o 
the pleaſure produced by the firſt, and 
this pleaſure is yet farther increafed, by 
the charms of the next new object which 
ſucceeds it. The more theſe ſenſations. 
are multiplied, the ſentiment formed from 
their combination muſt be the more ſtrong, 
the ſoul being at once affected in many 
different part. 

A tempeſt ſtrikes the ſpeckator wick 
horror, but this horror is much in- 
creaſed, its if the — atmoſpbere appear 
on fire, if the winds are in their fur 
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ry, and peals of thunder ſhake heaven's. 
favs. Nein 0 benen t 

The proſpect of a fine country, illu · 
mined by the ſetting ſun, and gilded, with 
his departing, rays, in the evening of a 
ſerene day, impazts joy to the ſoul ; the 
coolneſs of the air, the delightful melody 
of birds, the murmurs of ſome gentle 
ſtream, the odours of flowers — eaſy 
mation of the fanning zephyrs, enhance 
the pleaſure of the ſcene, and wholly en- 
gage the heart. c e, 


In the pleaſing, as in the terrible, the 
coneurrence of analogous ſenſations com- 
poſe all that is great and magnificent in 
the ſcene, and the irregular aſſemblage of 
pleaſing and. frightful objects, together 
with the variegation of the whole, forms 
an engaging proſpect, which charms the 
heart or tercifies the ſoul by means, of the 
OO eee gens 
We have ſeen that different ſenſations, 
muſt be unconnected to produce their full 
effect; but by a ſingular phenomengn, 
the united force of the analogous ſenſa- 
tions, which affect the ſoul at the ſame time, 
is incomparably greater, than that of the 
fame ſenſations when they act (ingly. In 


the 
by 
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be inchantingprofpe&of a fine landſrape 
dꝗᷓ ſun-riüng: not only every new objedh;- 
every new ſenſation; adds tothe plęaſute 
produced by the others; but what is more 
to be admired, every ſenſation becomes 
more intenſe, and evety object is embel. 
liſhed with the charms of that which ſite + 
ceeds it; the - 6tours of flowers renders 
their colour more agreeable, and the 
ſweet breath of zephyr adds harmony ta- 
the warbling of the birds. Each of theſe 
ſenſations therefore 2 — their 
union and mutual concurrence. The 
cauſe of this phenomenon is very Gmple' ys - 
for to the pleaſure! produced by one, is uni- 
ted that of the others. Fh ſentiment 
of pleaſure, formed ftom theſe particular 
ſentiments, muſt then be more power 
ful, and the impreſſion of the ſeniſation 
more efficacious; as I have proved afes! 
where. Analogous ſenſations therefort* | 
gain by their union, as much as contrary” 
ſenſations loſe: thereby. Hence the reaſbn 
why wine is more pleaſing; if, beſides its 
flavour, it be of a brillant colour, and 
yet more agrecable} if dranlt out ern beſfel 
of chryſtal than if out of a veſſel ef ſtone. 
1 is the cauſe why, in thoſe places of 
of Q4 public 
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kill time, the want of proper decorations 
renders the performance leſs” Intereſting z 
and why a dreſs, which has been lang in 
wear, degrades the merit of an actor, and 


leſſens the enjoyment eren from Ay re- 
preſentation. | 


Of the Force of the Passo. 

The ſource of every paſſion is the love 
of ſelf, and this ſentiment is of equal 
force in every individual ; for nothing can 
be conceived ſuperior to that love which 
evety one entertains for himſelf: this ſen- 
timent has likewiſe the ſame degree of 
force in every individual; as Man never 
prefers another to himſelf. The paſſions, 
however, are not of equal force in every 
perſon; as they derive not their power 
from their ſource, but from ſenſibility; 
by which both pleaſure and pain is eſti - 


mated. If it be a law of nature to love 


that which is beneficial, and to bate that 
which is hurtful to us, it is likewiſe a law 
of nature to love or hate objects, in pro- 
portion to the good or ill they do us. 
The force of the paſſions is then propor- 
tionate, in every individual, to his ſenſibili- 
ty: but bert is not the only cauſe of their 
dier 
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difference; their force varies likewiſe wi 8 
the nature of their objects. 

Every paſſion is a conſuming fire hich 
carries its heat into the ſoul, and animates 
it with new vigourz but all the energy 
and power of the ſoul is owing to the ar- 
tificial paſſions only. That voluptuous 
emotion which renders one ſex neceſſary 
to tho other; is gentle ® and moderate in 


the ſtate of nature, that is, when imagi- 


nation is excluded; the luſtful aàrdour, 
which renders that harmleſs animal, the 
ſtag, furious, is not perceived in Man. IS 
the body over- charged with prolific fluid? 
Man feels the impulſe of nature, and 


yields to its ſuggeſtions with delight, but 


is never furious. It is only, when conſide- 


rations of a kind entirely different from 


bis phyſical conſtruction h appen to be 
added to this impulſe; and when the ima- 
gination, finding in the object thoſe ideas 


of beauty and merit which. are of our 


own creating, magnifies the allurements 
| thereof, makes: us believe our ee 


* pop us. not on 3 the 3 ol nate, 
with that artificial loye wherein the ſenſes are inflamed 
by the i imagination, although the heart be not deter · 
: mined 1 table | towards any particular object. 
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good depends on the poſſeſſion of it, 
and by this means turns the gentle ſenti- 
ment of love into an immoderate paſſion. 
Like a devouring fire, it inceſſanthj preys 
on him who is inſpired with it, and makes 
him endure all ſorts of hardſhips; eneoun- 
ter every danger, and even ſpill his blood 
for its gratification; ſo that this terrible 
paſſion, when in its fury, ſeems rather cal- 
culated to deſtroy, than lo preſetve the hu- 
man ſpecies. 93908 X93 Bt 0104385! 
The other ſenſual * are not more 
violent than love, in the ſtate of nature: 
as they may then eaſily be curbed, they 
put us to little trouble for their gratiſica- 
tion “: whilſt the moſt aſtoniſhing effects 
have been produced by the artificial paſſi - 
ons in N It was nn 12 


9 Nee Jet 46 confound: ee; which 
erer accompanies the want of aliments, with the plea- 
ſure of ſatisfying hunger, his pleaſure could not in- 
duce a man to ſuffer the ſlighteſt pain, or expoſe him- 
ſelf to the leaſt danger; the fear of death, on the con- 
trary, expoſes bim frequently to a thouſand dangers 
with a view to avoid it. In any public calamity, 
as in a ſiege where famine prevails, there is nothing 
the beſieged would not freely give to procure bread ; 
they woulit even be happy to purchaſe it at the price of 
all they have it the world. 

which 
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which. produced thoſe ancient herges, 
whaſe actions ſo greatly aſtoniſh us, Alex - 
auder, Cæſar, Gengiicun. It was the love 
of glory that made thoſe yet more 


wonderful men, Tales, Zeno, Saeraten, 
ferifice all the pleaſures of life, and pal. 
their days in the painful exerciſe. of the 
moſt auſtere dutigs, continually exerciſing 
their ſouls by ſelf-denial, thus keeping, 
them always prepared fot the ek 
adyerſe fortune. 3 
It » Was the Anor Patrie, that jnftizat- 
ed the Bec, the. Curii, the Puthumir, to 
devote themſelves for its prefervatian,, it 
was this love which prompted the pacific 
and juſt Ari/tides, to a very uncommog in- 
ſtance of moderation z made him teſpect 
the liberty of his ungrateful country men. 
when is was in his power to have enſlaved; 
them, and be contented with the condition 
of a private citizen, when he might: have, - 
been maſter of the commonweglth; for 
this, ho continually governed himſelf by the 
lav of rigid virtue, and pre ſerved, through 
the courſe of his life, a mind unſullied by 
the conſciouſneſs, of an ill action, To the 
ſame love is to be attributed the incor- 
ruptible virtue of Cato, that image of the 
gods, 


0 
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gods, declared enemy of tytanny, and 
guardian of his country, who undertook 
the cauſe of expiring liberty after the death 
of Pompey, revived the drooping ſpirits of 
the people, made them take up arms, 
applied to the remoteſt pats for aſſiſt- 
ance, traverſed frightful deferts, de- 
ſpiſing danger, fatigue,” ſingly ſupporting 
the whole burden of a civil war, not to 
purchaſe a kingdom, but from his ruling 
paſſion, the ſource of all his actions, the 
love cof his country and of liberty, ever 
regardleſs of his own intereſt, and watch- 
ful for that of the public. Yet this invin- 
cible ſpirit fell a victim to grief, when he 
perceived his efforts to be vain, and when 
he found grief too flow to deſtroy him, 
had recourſe to his ſword, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, and tore out his bowels, that he 
might not be the fad witneſs of his coun- 
try's ſlavery. 

The artificial paſſions produced all thoſe 
great actions, whoſe ſplendor dazzles our 
imperfect ſight, and all thoſe great perſon- 
ages, whoſe aſtoniſhing actions appear 
fabulous to us, in theſe times when virtue 
is no longer in its ancient eſteem. 


- 
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Of the Caen f the Madebene 8 
Every paſſion is founded on the love of 
pleaſure, and hatred of pain, two ſenti- 
ments which are common to all men; the 
ſame ſoul is therefore ſuſceptible of every 
paſſion indiſcriminately, yet they all can- 


not prevail in it at once, and ſome paſſions 


exclude others, and vice verſa; thus avarice 
excludes love of pomp, as the love of glo- 
ry excludes that of reſt. 

There is never more than one paſſion 


. predominant in the ſou], at the ſame 


time, though it is frequently - diſtracted 
by many different patſions : but the Freut 
er the number of theſe paſſions is ꝰ, the 


leſs is the force of any particular one. 


Not that the ſenſibility of the ſoul is di- 
vided by their multiplicity, for each one, 

parately, occupies the ſoul entire; 
but as theſe paſſions act in ſucceſſion, no 
one of them has time to make any ſtrong 
impreſſion thereon. It is the imagination. 
which' adorns the idol of our hearts, and 
is continually ſetting .it off with new 


- charms ; by degrees its beauties are 


X. This muſt be underſtood of the artificial paſſion 
only. 


im- 
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improved to ſuch a degree, as to daz- 
zle and bewitch the mind, and we fool- 
ithly adore the work of our o. hands, 
pant after the poſſeiſion of this phan- 
tom, and waſte a conſiderable en. vs 
in the purſuit of it. 

: Defire is formed in the ſoul, 9 as 
the underſtanding has perceived the tela- 
tions between the poſſetiion of an object 
and oor happineſs ; bur it decays not im- 
mediately after its formation; it even con- 
tinues a while, without Gifordering the or- 
dinaty *courſe of our thoughts. 
Our deſires are reci procally combined i in 
different manners, according to their ana- 
logy and diverſity. The paffions, which 
refult from objects which are unconrieQed, 
act in fucceffion ; the mind paſfes' from 
one to another, however imperceptible 
this tranfition may be, and is then divid- 
ed between contraty' emotions, ſo that this 
action is weakened thereby. 

Of this nature is the pain a lover feels, 
on quitting his miſtreſs to join the army 
and engage in war: ſuch as the poet re- 
preſents the departure of Achilles from 
Deidamia, to the ſiege of Froy: agitated 


by cantrary emotions, his foul long wa- 
| vers 


* 
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vers betwixt love and glory; he goes at 
laſt, but not without! grief, and in a mans 
ner which TA pe N r ah 
Glution/ 5461 2 514 


| Contrary lens wile ie e ad well 


procally weaken each other. Thus in queſ- 
tions about matters incapable of demonſtra - 
tion, and merely probable, the certainty of 
the mind is leſs when the underſtanding is 
divided by contrary ideas. But in the ſues 


oeſſion of analogous paſſions, the facceed- 


ing ſentiment acts in'coneurrence-withthat 
which is already acting on the heart, and 
their united force communicates 2 double 
impreſſion to the ſoul. / 

Whilſt Rome, yet free, could boaſt the 
had within her walls citizens, who had en- 
riched themſelves with the ſpoils of van- 
quiſhed nations, the love of liberty and 


glory, together with the deſire of pre- 


ſerving the wealth they had acquired, was 
the ſource of the [ypenpr courage of that 
people ®. N 

* When he nrofeſion of a ſoldier was the excite 
ſive right of a common citizen, the rich ſoldiers al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt, as the dangers 
they were obliged to undergo were greater than that af 


others: in a word, the riſk of life was common, that 


of goods particular, 
What 


j 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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What a triumph for a young Spartan to 
es once the object of public honours, 
and of the deſires of beauty ! How irreſtſti- 
ble the love of glory (that powerful and de- 
licate ſentiment, which unites the love of 
grandeur and ſublimity, with all the ener- 
gy of pride) hen inereaſed wa the ”"—_— 


ments of pleaſure. 


The force of the paſſions, ever propor- 
tionate: to the degree of ſenfibility, is 7 
therefore increaſed by the union of ana- 
logous paſſions, and the more ſo, in pro- 
portion to the number of thoſe ſentiments 
which are collected into one. Thus a tor- 
rent, whoſe waters flow with a gentle 
motion, whilſt divided into many ſtreams, 
when united in the ſame channel, ruſhes 
with the greateſt impetuoſity; ſo that 
neither dams, nor rocks, nor banks, can 


ſtop its fury. 


Of the Duration of the passions. 


If we diſtinguiſh the emotions of the 
ſoul by their duration, we ſhall find, that 
all the ſenſual. paſſions are of a momen- 
tary nature, on the contrary, all the 


artificial paſſions laſting. 


When 
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When love is no more than the volup 


tuous emotion which inclines one ſex to 
the other it is periodical, and is felt only 
when the body is overcharged with pro- 


- lific fluid : Man therefore waits the impulſe 


of nature ere he reſigns himſelf thereto z 
his want ſatisfied, he has no longer deſire, 
and love is extinct. The duration of 
pleaſure can only ſubſiſt in the imagina- 
tion, not in the ſenſes, however ardent 
thoſe of lovers may be. During theic 
ſhort delirium, their greedy eyes, and im- 
patient hands, know not which charm to 
ſelect; in the moment of enjoyment they 
eagerly claſp the object of their deſires, ' 
and in an univerſal tremor, impreſs the 
moſt paſſionate kiſſes : at the approach of 
that delicious ſenſation, the ſummit of 
pleaſure, their tranſports, how greatly in- 
| Creaſed ! Their embraces how furious | 
Over-powered with exceſſive pleaſure, their 
ſouls meet on theireagerlips, and preſs each 
other, as if they would grow together. But 
the moment the prolific fluid is ejected, the 
fire which before conſumed them is extin- 
guiſhed, until, recalled to. pleaſure by new 
deſires, again they kindle, again love over- 
whelms the ſoul: after a few paroxyſms 

VoL. 1. R of 
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of this paradiſaic delirium, and a few mo- 
ments enjoyed i in fluttering from flower to 
flower, a frigid languor ſucceeds, and the 
happy pair, now without paflion and 
without deſires, ſigh for repales and mw 
eager to part. 

How different is the an when the 
imagination lends charms to love! When 
the ne of the beloved object are ex. 
aggerated in the lover's eyes ; when i imagi- 
nation repreſents his miſtreſs as the perſect | 
model of every excellence, and holds forth, 
to his eyes his whole and only felicity as 
centered in the poſſeſſion of her, Then only. 
the lover becomes an enthuſiaſt, and A 
flame is lighted up within him, which 
continues uncxtinguiſhed for years, When 
at length he has enjoyed the object of his 
deſires, the tender emotions of his heart 
continue after enjoyment, the charm re- 
mains when the delirium. of the ſenſes is. 
no more. Refined charm! Delightful 
ſentiment ! Begotten by admiration, and 
foſtered by eſteem and reſpect ; it forms a 
chain which time cannot diſſolve. 

When cruel deſtiny has deprived a ten- 
der miſtreſs of her lover, her wounded 
heart demands him from heaven; in the 

exceſs 
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exceſs of her grief, ſhe attaches herſelf to 
his ſhade, moiftens his cold aſhes with her 


tears, and preſſes to her ſad boſom, the urn 


in which they are incloſed. 
The duration of the paſſions is likewiſe 
relative to their degree of force; for the 


ſucceſſion of ſentiments is ever in propor- 
tion to their vivacity, as is that of phyſi- 


cal ſenſations. This is evident from the 


predominant paſſion, that furious deſpot 
which reigns uncontrouled in the ſoul, 


where he keeps the ſway for years, and 
even till the body drops into the grave. 


Of the Life of the Sour. | 
Deprive Man of the deſire of happineſs, 


of the love of pleaſure, and of averſion to 
pain; he is caſy in the preſent moment, 
unconcerned for the future and devoid of 
care: he will neither take the trouble to 


think nor reflect, and having no intereſt 


to prompt him, will continue inactive, 


and his ſoul ſink into a lethargic indolence. 


The paſſions are the life of the ſoul, and - 
the ſoul of the moral world, impart mo- 
tion to our faculties, and give activity to 
every ſenſible being. It is averſion to 


pain that rouſes animals from their repoſe, 
KR and 


- 
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and prompts them to ſeek for food; the 
horſe, the green herb, and Man his prey. | 
It is love of pleaſure that excites. every + 
animal to delight in the ſociety of his own 
ſpecies, . that impels the ſexes to ſeek-each 
other, and unite in nature's myſtic rites. 
The love of gold tempts Man to expoſe 
himſelf to the fury of the waves, makes 
him venture acroſs oceans, and is the incen- 
tive which urges him to continual, toils. 
The love of glory warms the heart of the 
philoſopher and hero, prompts them to 
conſume life, the one, in the fearch of 
wiſdom, the other, in the toilſome exerciſe 
of virtue, The thirſt of fame, ambition, 
avarice, fear, love, hatred, or all the paſſi- 
ons united, intice men to take arms, in- 
flame them with mad fury, rouſe them to 
battle, till ruſhing on each other, ſword in 
hand, the earth is ſtrewed with dead bo- 
dies, and the fields are * with 
ſlaughter. 
Like an inetd REY the Naldo 
raiſe their voice, impel man to action, and 
inceflantly urge him to buſtle, in ſpite of 
all thoſe allurements of a quiet and pacific 
life, which would have 89 7 him inactive. 


4 Hard 
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hind, Opinion ee an oh. 
Force of the SOUL. - {1 
The ute of the ſoul conſiſts in its being 
animated with the paſſions; the force of 
the ſoul conſiſts in reſtraining and ſubdu- 
ing them to reaſon : but in what manner 
does the ſoul goyern them? Hear what 
the. philoſophers ſay, Two principles 
L. preyail 1 in Man; the paſſions to rouſe, 
70 and reaſon to controul him: this go- 
« Verne, that animates him; the paſtions 
« impel the ſoul to action; reaſon directs 
* it and reſtrains them by this the paſ⸗ 
« fans are curbed, and the ſoul preſides,” 
Veain declamation ] Let us leave theſe | 
philoſophers to make paſſions and reaſon 
two contrary principles, and ſuppoſe them 
as oppoſite in their natures as they pleaſe, 
they will never be able to make calm rea- 
ſon a counter poiſe to impetuous deſire and 
ſtrong ſentiment. eos Opn | 
To conquer a paſſion, nay, even to will 
it, the ſoul muſt conſider and examine the 
reaſons why it is to act in this manner, 
and why it ought to refrain from acting; 
it muſt ſhew the ſuperior advantage of reſt 
to action; 3 but as the impulſes of ſenti- 
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ment are rapid, ſo the arguments which 


_ reaſon ſuggeſts proceed but ſlowly, and 
the paſſions have already determined Man, 


before he can deliberate on what he 
ought to do. For the paſſions feel the 
preſent good; and reaſon only foreſees in 
the conſequences of things, the good 

which is to come : the objects of the paſ- 

ſions ſtrongly affect us, as being preſent to 

the ſight ; whilſt thoſe of reafon are im- 

paired by their remoterieſs, and always 

yield to the impreſſions of the paſſions. 

O reafon ! thou boaſted recourſe of the 
wiſe, how can thy feeble voice prevail 
againſt the violence of the paſſions ? What 
effect can it produce on a ſoull i in diſpair, 


or overpowered by the fury of the ſenſes? 
Since the affiſtance thou giveſt appears 


ſo little efficacious, allow me to doubt, 
whether at that time, thou art capable of * 


adminiſtering any, 


When affected with the tumultuous 
paſſions, the ſoul does not reflect, nor can 
the voice of reaſon be heard *: like a pi- 
lot in a veſſel that has loſt its N and is 
toſſed at the pleaſure of the winds; over- 


come by the fury of the tempeſt, he quits 


* See Art. on the exerciſe of the underſtanding. 
Book 2, pag. 201. 
the 


* 
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the heim and tets it drive, and i is mittel f 
a uſeleſs incumbrance in the vellel which 


Such is the boaſted lags of teaſon | 


How vain then i 18 wildom, ſince it leaves 
Man defenceleſs in the time of 8 
and only affords him affiftatice when it 

not wanted! ene 
In the im Apes g ,affidhs, the toil: FR 
abfe to m Ae any 35 zofit 1 gihes ay 
to their 'viojence, 20 2155 is Hlent; or, 
if it tetain any "ſmall ſhare of activity, it 
ſerves only to * them yet more ungo- 
vernable. Wholly. intent on ſome pre- 
ſent enjoyment, like the predominant 


ſentiment, it is ſeduced by the allurements | 


of voluptdouſneſs, and aft Acts in OY Wh 

it, in purſuing the fame object pal- 

| five flave during the eempe no ſooner 
is it ſubſided, when, inſtead of adminiſ- 
tering comfort in our misfortune, it t joins 
with the ſenſe of our _ appinelſs, and 
aſſiſts it in : deprefling the h ear 8 WL help - 
lels friend in danger, it abandons us in 6 
nesceſſity, goes over to the enemy, and re- 
turns not tilbafter wy have ſudeumbedꝗ and 
chen only, to add to our confufion. Thus 
ever applauding or cenſuringꝭ when it is tod 
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late, it can only ſerve. to give its ſanction 
to our errors *, or to puniſh us, when we 
have committed them, with an uſeleſs re- 
morſe. Thus the ſoul, having no defence 
againſt the paſſions, is carried away by their 
violence, and Man is neceſſitated to, ſur» 
render to ſentiment. The empire of rea- 
ſon therefore conſiſts altogether; in our hay» 
ing no paſſions either to repreſs or ſubdue. 
To how little an extent is this power of 
the ſoul reduced ! How trivial this. preroy 
gative, in the enjoyment of which phil · 
ſophers have ſo greatly « exulted 1 \ 


Ko 0 .* dane, of r Pare 2 e 
"4 Sour. 


In the courſe of human life, 1 
Man is ſo variouſly affected, the paſſions. 
are the only principle of his actions; but 
it is not action which conſtitutes the force 
of the ſoul, it is the reſiſtance. which the 
foul oppoſes to the paſſions, _— perm ach, Ra 

Who then can properly be ad to b. 


endowed with force of ſoul? Not a boil 


* Sec Book 2. pag. 223: Art. Some ſingular phes 
e ee concerning the effects of the paſ- 
ſigns on the underſtanding; and the Art. N atural 
ſuseeſſan of thaughts, p. 210, 
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terous Achilles, regardleſs of every dan» 
ger; not an ambĩtious Alexander, who laid 


waſte the globe with fire and ſword; not 


an auſtere Cato, who tore out his bowels 
with his own hands“: as they were alike 
unable to withſtand their paſſions, ſo they 
all fell victims to them; the firſt, to his 


ambition, the ſpecs: to „alain 


and the laſt, to grief. 
piles pleaſure and pain, faces danger 


without fear, receives, with indifferencg, 
the ſtrokes; of adverſe fortune, and ſuſtains 
them with an caly.; firmneſs, He, in my 
opinion, is truly endowed with force, of 
foul. | In - morals. as in. phyſics, force 1s 
diſtinguiſhed into active and paſſive; but 
let us diſtinguiſh. ever ſo often the 05 
ties of the foul. from each, N. an 


«ws © 4 


yer perceive any thing like cheſatwokinds 


of power in Man; we may, indeed, per- 


ceive an active power, viz; ſentiment, but 


never any counterpoiſe. Not that it is 
ere to reſtrain the imperuolty 5 


. Every at 1 ſuicide, delve only ta 
old the ſight of his miſeries, which he cannot en- 
dure with patience: death is not an object of fear ta 
him i 6 Uſe gnlyapich h 


\ 
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the paſſions ; this may be done, doubtleſs, 


by oppoſing the on againſt the other, that 
10, by-ſubjeing-the ſoul to may, in or- 
der to deliver it from the tytahny of one. 
Man, othetefore, being thus tho fecble ſport 
of bis paſſions; is continually neceffitated 
to ſubmit to their tyranny; Juſt as a flave, 
condemned to perpetual-ſervitude, is ever 
changing his maſters,” and bas it not even 
In Alis power to. Mule what trait he wil 
etre. Hr NAI © ES vi 5 M894 % 

Let us then edule” chat if 55 100 
If 'the foul confifts' te! cortmanding out 
bazon, none cal ,” properly ſpeaking, be 
flid*to' be enduell thetewith : whatever 
Bas been advatited” on that head is ab- 
ſurd; for to deſtroy the empire of the 
pam, ops, we mul deſtroy ſenfibility itſelf, 


„ 


b the fila Parc of tbe Sour, 
e. Were dot Socrates, who calmly drank 
. the poiſoned bowl; Senera, who ex- 
«i pired in the bath, converſing with his 
 ©>fdſends: Zeno, who overcame both plea- 
e ſure and pain, and denied himſelf every 
W © thing which might enervate the ſoul, 
t endued with this force of the ſoul?” 


Do you imagine theſe ſages did not act 
under 
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under a maſk ? Do you think that Socrates 
or Seneta met death without apprehen- 
fion ? From the bittet reprbaches which 
one of them uttered againſt the tyrant, 
who had commanded His « ion, is it 
not evident, that he yielded ufiwillingly to 
his deſtiny? Aud even, if the other had 


not demeaned himſelf fo às to plead is | 
cauſe, and if his ſoul, pieplte# by the 
continual * - exerciſe of wifdom, had- wa 


given that mark of timldlty, who can all 
low himſelf to believe, that Fo aths aa 


not act a borrowed part! ? In vain he en: 


deavoured to conceal his inward felis, ; 
r 


under an air of ſerenity, and an unfaulte 
ing voice; the foul trembled Within him, 


and his trouble muſt have appeared, not- 


withſtanding this vain diſguiſe, to a dig 


cerning ſpectator? The proſpect of a pains 


ful death will always fitike'terror; none 


who, overwhelmed in deſpalr, Has teſolv2 


ed to take away his on life; and calls on 
death to help him to ſtrike the blow, he- 
ſitates 3 his arm, though lifted up, refuſes 


to ſtrike, and he is forced to inflame bis 
reſolution with the recollection of his mi- 


| ery, till fommoning all his-reſoltition and 
| — 


can view it without ſhrinking': the wretch 
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deſpair itſelf, at laſt, he perpetrates the 
deed, but not without turning his head 
aſide from an act n he n not be- 
hold. katie oh 
. The wth of the ee is wen- 
ate to the degree of ſenſibility, and the 
degree of ſenſibility is only known by the 
force of the paſſions. When the heart is 
free from every connection, and all ſenſi- 
bility 1 is centered in the mind, Man ap- 
pears 1 inſcofible.; 3 he $a, even believe apr 
ſelf to be 0. 83 od 
When the object of the "paſſion a ec | 
ing the foul is ſuch,, that it may be en- 
Joyed in, flence, as that of pride, Man 
even then. appears inſenſible; but it is to 
others only, for his ſenſibility is not un- 
known to himſelf. We cannot perceive 
the paſſions of others but by their exterior 
appearance, yet they exiſt not the leſs for 
their not being viſible. What would become 
of the principlec of human actions, were Man 
diveſted of ſenſation and ſentiment ? What 
motive taken from their own fund could 
tardy wiſdom or calm reaſon ſupply. 9 $4454 
When Man has diſcovered the ſecret of 
reſtraining the paſſions, by making them act 
one againſt the other, and of forming them 
/ _ 
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in battle array, and, as it were, front oppoſed 
to front, in the heart, he has found that of 
balancing the ſoul, preſerving it in an equi- 
librium, concealing his inward ſmart un- 
der a ſerene outſide, and imitating that true —_ 
calmof the heart, whichparticipatesof thena= | 
ture of inſenſibility; outwardly he appears 
tranquil, but trouble rages within. Thus 
Camillus concealed his reſentment ;* Fa- 
Bius, his thirſt of fame; and Decius, the | 
love of life under love of their country. 
Thus the auſtere ſtoic, tranſported with | 
the love of glory, conceals, under an | 
haughty indifference and diſdainful 2 | 
vity, his love of pleaſure and averiion to i 
pain. 

It was not force of ſoul that — 
Socrates from revealing his trouble and 
venting his tears, —it was a noble pride. | 
After ſo many paſt efforts, he muſt ſuſtain 
his character to the laſt, make a virtue of 

a neceflity, and terminate victoriouſly a 
life of perpetual conflicts. * | 
The whole world have their eyes up- 
« on thee, be mindful of thy glory; thy 
« Jong life has been ſpent in making a ! 
«« parade of bearing adverſity with firm- [ 
* neſs; down, down, my grief, deprive | 
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% me not at my exit from life, of the 
« ſole reward of my conſtancy.” Thus 
ſaid Socrates tacitly to himſelf, as would 
have ſpoken it aloud, had he dared. - 15 

Let Man do his utmoſt, in vain will he 
pretend to be exempt from fear, and 
from the yoke of the paſſions; he obeys 
them continually without perceiving it, 
even at the time when he is enjoying his 
imaginary. triumph. n. 

When Diogenes crowned himſelf Hur | 
his own hands at the Hbmian games, and 
proclaimed himſelf ſuperior to pleaſure 
and every human nie he was ths llave 
of: pride. 

Let us then e that the "OP" of the 
ſoul is a merely apparent quality, is often 
even nothing but weakneſs under the maſk 
of ſtrength. Such is the nature of this ſo 
much boafted and fallacious virtue; in 
which the ſhadow is often ſubſtituted for 
the ſubſtance, and the e for che | 

reality. 5 
Man is perpetoially the dave of his pet ö 
ſtons; however, all men are not under 
this univerſal ſervitude in an equal degree; 
their ſubjection is greater or leſs in pro- 
portion as the paſſions are more or leſs vio- 
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lent, as they are in a greater or leſs com- 
bination, and as theſe combinations are 
more or leſs ſtrong ; for the force of the 
foul is in an inverſe proportion to ſenſibility. 
Heroes, who are celebrated for being en- 
dued with force of ſoul, are more the 
flaves of their paſſions, than the indolent 
and the fickle, who are agitated by the flux 


ing between contrary impreſſions ; their 
minds not having even the choice of their 
ſhackles, nor the power of changing them. 
But what is more ſurpriſing, thoſe ſages 
ſo greatly renowned, and who pretend to 


poſſeſs this force of mind, are really the 
weakeſt of men. During the time they 


believe themſelves ſuperior to every 
paſſion, and are boaſting of their victory, 
they are ſubject to the moſt imperious 
maſters ; for reaſon can never counterba- 
lance one ſentiment but by its oppoſite, 


nor reſtrain one paſſion but by a ſtronger : . 


that is, it muſt free the ſoul from one 
kind of ſervitude, by ſubjecting it to abo- 
ther yet more ſevere. 


Exp of Tis Filer VoLuMs. 


and reflux of opinion, conſtantly waver- 
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of thoſe, r. theſe. 8 
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Far Ly 2 . phenomena, * phenomenon, , 4 
it does, r. they do. s 
14. 2 5 1, 7 fibrille, r. fibres. 
oy I. 1 4. „J theſe fibrillæ, 7. the fibres. 
F. original, r. organic. 
184 1 21, + the head, r. from the head. 
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_—_ . 12 13, 8 4 manner, 
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| - Lo I. 7, ome, r. to . 
2 164. 1. 6, / —— r. — | 
182, 1, 22, dele which. | 
184, L 14, F occaſions. r. occafion, . 
188. I. 2, re ſenſitive, inſert _— the 
I99, * 7, F. in, 7. into. 
214, J. 18, ,. i is, r. acts, 
220, |. IRS appe WR 
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